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HORN OF AFRICA: CURRENT CONDITIONS 
AND U.S. POLICY 


THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 2010 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa and Global Health, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:13 a.m. in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Donald M. Payne, 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Payne. The hearing will come to order. Good morning and 
welcome. I have convened this important hearing, “The Horn of Af- 
rica: Current Conditions and U.S. Policy,” to discuss the region of 
Africa that stays in the headlines perhaps more than any other re- 
gion on the continent but is yet so misunderstood. This hearing 
comes on the heels of a similar one on the Great Lakes Region that 
we had recently. The point of this type of approach is to broaden 
the focus from particular countries to a regional outlook. 

The Subcommittee on Africa will continue to have hearings deal- 
ing with other regions in Africa because it is so important that re- 
gional integration and cooperation is occuring to determine the fu- 
ture of Africa. Some of you may wonder why a discussion about the 
Horn of Africa would include the Secretary General of the Sudan 
People’s Liberation Movement. Sudan abuts the Horn and is both 
impacted and impacts on what happens there. It is a key country 
which borders nine countries and therefore very essential. 

We cannot and must not take a myopic view when we approach 
these challenges in the African countries and regions. With that 
view in mind, the inclusion of a witness from Sudan makes abso- 
lute sense. As you will hear from our witnesses, the Horn of Afri- 
ca — named for the shape the peninsula takes as it juts out into the 
Arabian Sea — has been marred by civil wars, internal political tur- 
moil, inter-state wars, famine, man-made humanitarian disasters. 

It is a focal point for the U.S. foreign policy mainly for our coun- 
terterrorism — as it is highly vulnerable to terrorist attacks and is 
considered a safe haven for international terrorist groups as well 
as for humanitarian concern. Ethiopia and Somalia fought three 
major wars over the past several decades, while Eritrea and Ethi- 
opia fought a bloody war from 1998 to 2000 in which over 100,000 
people were killed and many more displaced. The results of the 
Hague Decision and the efforts of the Hague decision and the ef- 
forts of the Eritrean-Ethiopian Border Commission remains 
unimplemented, and the two countries have yet to move forward on 
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the issue of Badme, recognized as part of Eritrea by the Boundary 
Commission. 

Prime Minister Meles of Ethiopia rules with an iron fist, over- 
seeing the violence of the 2005 elections after which nearly 200 in- 
nocent people were killed by Ethiopian sharpshooters and countless 
people were imprisoned. Last month elections were held. Although 
they were relatively peaceful, they did not meet international 
standards, according to the U.S. and the EU’s commissions. Har- 
assment, detention, and killings of opposition members preceded 
the elections. Also, changes in laws pertaining to NGOs must have 
been absent of outside support and also weakened opposition 
groups. Opposition leader, Ms. Birtukan Mideksa remains in prison 
and according to Meles will never be released. 

Somalia, one of the world’s poorest nations, has been marred by 
fractional fighting and humanitarian disasters since the collapse of 
the central government in 1991. Famine and lawlessness ensued 
and an estimate 300,000 Somalis died of starvation during the civil 
war in the early 1990s. 

A peace agreement was reached in 2004, and a Transitional Fed- 
eral Government was established following a long process in 
Nairobi. However, Ethiopia invaded in 2006 tacitly encouraged by 
the former U.S. administration and ousted the Unions of Islamic 
Courts (ICU). The relative calm that followed the Islamic Courts 
rule ended abruptly; open conflict erupted in Mogadishu and be- 
yond, and the humanitarian crisis exploded. 

The TEG is now led by President Sheikh Sharif Sheikh Ahmed, 
and he faces a major challenge by the terrorist group Al-Shabaab. 
I commend the administration for the support it has provided the 
TEG, and I urge it to increase that support to defeat Al-Shabaab 
and restore peace. 

On the humanitarian side, I am outraged by the continued suf- 
fering of the Somali people. The World Food Program’s suspension 
of activities in January in the south and central regions of Somalia 
has had a devastating effect on the vulnerable populations. We 
must do more to protect and provide support to the Somali people. 

In the North, the people of Somaliland will go to the polls on 
June 26. I hope the elections are fair and free. In a region that has 
suffered from wars and anarchy, Somaliland has consistently main- 
tained relative peace and stability. This upcoming election provides 
a positive milestone for the future of the region and Somaliland. 

One of the root causes of political instaWlity in the Horn is the 
underlying impact of the unresolved Eritrea-Ethiopia stalemate. 
These two countries have not had diplomatic relations with each 
other for 11 years, and the two have resorted to pursuing a proxy 
agenda in Somalia rather than resolve their differences. 

Eritrea has become increasingly isolated. However, over the past 
several years. President Isaias has stated that his government is 
ready to constructively engage Washington on a wide range of 
issues, including cooperation on the war on terror. Some opportuni- 
ties have been missed by the U.S., but President Isaias must also 
do more to show he is serious about the future. 

Djibouti serves as the host to the U.S. Combined Joint Task 
Force Horn of Africa, a staging area in the war on terror. Djibouti 
is a strong partner. However, U.S. assistance has been on the de- 
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dine. I hope to see this change. I also hope recent developments 
in the border dispute between Djibouti and Eritrea bear fruit 
where recently they have come to an accommodation, and I com- 
mend both countries for that. 

In Sudan, the U.S. is committed to seeing the referendum take 
place on January 9, 2011, and must respect the will of the Suda- 
nese people. We must also do more to help prepare the South as 
the referendum approaches and for both possible outcomes. 

Finally, a word on Kenya: On August 4, the people of Kenya will 
vote on a referendum to approve or reject the draft Constitution. 
Outside forces have been waging a negative campaign over the past 
several months. 

The new Constitution includes sweeping and much needed re- 
forms, as called for following the deadly post-election violence in 
2008. The process must be allowed to move forward without outside 
interferences. We cannot go into the 2012 elections without having 
a Constitution that is approved by the majority of the people of 
Kenya, and absent that or anything to deter that could once again 
lead to the horrible bloody deaths which followed the past national 
elections. 

With that, let me turn to the ranking member for his opening 
statement. Mr. Smith? 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Payne follows:] 
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Chairman Donald M. Payne 
Opening Remarks 

Hearing of the Subcommittee on African and Global Health 
“The Horn of Africa: Current Conditions and U.S. Policy” 
June 17, 2010 


Good morning and welcome. 

I have convened this important hearing, “The Horn of Africa: Current Conditions and 
U.S. Policy”, to discuss the region of Africa that stays in the headlines perhaps more than 
any other region of the continent, yet is so misunderstood. This hearing comes on the 
heels of a similar one on the Great Lakes region. The point of this type of approach is to 
broaden the focus from particular countries, to a regional outlook. The Subcommittee 
will hold similar hearings for other regions in Africa. 

Some of you may wonder why a discussion about the Horn of Africa would include the 
Secretary General of the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement. Sudan abuts the Horn, 
and is both impacted and impacts what happens there. 

We cannot and must not take a myopic view when approaching challenges in African 
countries and regions. With that view in mind, the inclusion of a witness from Sudan 
makes absolute sense. 

As you will hear from our witnesses, the Horn of Africa - named for the shape the 
peninsula takes as it juts out into the Arabian Sea - has been marred by civil wars, 
internal political turmoil, inter-state wars, famine, and man-made humanitarian disasters. 
It is a focal point for U.S. foreign policy mainly for counter-terrorism - as it is highly 
vulnerable to terrorist attacks and is considered a safe haven for international terrorist 
groups — as well as for humanitarian concerns. 

Ethiopia and Somalia fought three major wars over the past several decades, while Eritrea 
and Ethiopia fought a bloody war from 1998 to 2000, in which over 100,000 people were 
killed and many more displaced. The results of the Hague decision and the efforts of the 
Eritrea-Ethiopia Border Commission remain unimplemented and the two countries have 
yet to move forward on the issue of Badme, recognized as part of Eritrea. 

Prime Minister Meles of Ethiopia rules with an iron fist, overseeing the violence of the 
2005 elections after which nearly 200 innocent people were killed by Ethiopian 
sharpshooters and countless people were imprisoned. Last month, elections were held, 
and though they were relatively peaceful, they did not meet international standards, 
according to the U.S. and the EU. Harassment, detention, and killings of opposition 
members preceded the elections. Opposition leader Ms. Bertukan Mideksa remains in 
prison and according to Meles, will never be released. 

Somalia, one of the world’s poorest nations, has been marred by factional fighting and 
humanitarian disasters since the collapse of the central government in 1991. Famine and 
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lawlessness ensued, and an estimated 300,000 Somalis died of starvation during the civil 
war in the early 1 990s. 

A peace agreement was reached in 2004 and the Transitional Federal Government was 
established following a long process in Nairobi. However, Ethiopia invaded in 2006, 
tacitly encouraged by the former U.S. Administration, and ousted the Union of Islamic 
Courts. The relative calm that followed the Islamic Courts rule ended abruptly; open 
conflict erupted in Mogadishu and beyond, and the humanitarian crisis exploded. 

The TFG is now led by President Sheikh Sharif Sheik Ahmed [ah-MED] and he faces a 
major challenge by the terrorist group Al-Shabab. I commend the Administration for the 
support it has provided the TFG and urge it to increase that support to defeat Al-Shabab 
and restore peace. 

On the humanitarian side, I am outraged by the continuing suffering of the Somali 
people. The World Food Program’s suspension of activities in January in the south and 
central regions of Somalia has had a devastating effect on vulnerable populations. We 
must do more to protect and provide support to the Somali people. 

In the North, the people of Somaliland will go to the polls on June 26. 1 hope the 
elections are free and fair. In a region that has suffered from wars and anarchy, 
Somaliland has consistently maintained relative peace and stability. This upcoming 
election provides a positive milestone for the future of the region and Somaliland. 

One of the root causes of political instability in the Horn is the underlying impact of the 
unresolved Eritrea-Ethiopia stalemate. These two countries have not had diplomatic 
relations with each other for 1 1 years and the two have resorted to pursuing a proxy 
agenda in Somalia rather than resolve their differences. 

Eritrea has become increasingly isolated. However, over the past several years, President 
Isaias has slated that his government is ready to constructively engage Washington on a 
wide range of issues, including cooperation on the war on terror. Some opportunities 
have been missed by the U.S., but President Isaias must also do more to show he is 
serious. 

Djibouti serves as the host to the U.S. Combined Joint Taskforce-Horn of Africa, a 
staging area in the war on terror. Djibouti is a strong partner. However, U.S. assistance 
has been on the decline. I hope to see this change. I also hope recent developments in the 
border dispute between Djibouti and Eritrea bear fruit. 

In Sudan, the U. S. is committed to seeing the referendum take place on January 9, 201 1 
and must respect the will of the Sudanese people. We must also do more to help prepare 
the South as the referendum approaches and for both possible outcomes. 

Finally, a word on Kenya: on August 4* the people of ICenya will vote in a referendum to 
approve or reject a draft constitution. Outside forces have been waging a negative 
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campaign over the past several months. The new constitution includes sweeping and 
much needed reforms, as called for following the deadly post -election violence in 2008. 

The process must be allowed to move forward without outside interferences. 

I now turn to the Ranking Member for his opening statement. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
for calling this very important hearing. The peoples living in the 
Horn of Africa confront some of the most repressive governments 
in the world, and for many of them, the conditions of daily life con- 
stitute a humanitarian disaster. In southern and central Somalia, 
which has lacked a functioning government since 1991, most of the 
people live in areas controlled by Al-Shabaab, a foreign terrorist or- 
ganization affiliated with al-Qaeda. 

We can hardly imagine the injustices and hardship of their lives 
in an ungoverned land that has become a haven for terrorists and 
pirates. It seems that the situation has only grown worse since last 
June when Chairman Payne last called a hearing to examine the 
situation in Somalia, and certainly it has grown worse since 2006 
when I, as chairman of this committee, called a hearing on Soma- 
lia. I understand the administration is reviewing its policy toward 
Somalia. Certainly, it is time to do that, and I look forward to hear- 
ing and learning about the options in this very, very sad and tragic 
situation. 

As to Ethiopia, Mr. Chairman, in recent years our Government 
has officially recognized the grave human rights abuses of the 
Meles government. But both under President Bush and now under 
President Obama, our diplomacy has given Meles a free pass. I 
would like to read from the summary of the State Department’s 
2009 Country Report on Human Rights Practices on Ethiopia: 

“Unlawful killings, torture, beating, abuse and mistreatment 
of detainees and opposition supporters by security forces often 
acting with evident impunity; poor prison conditions; arbitrary 
arrest and detention, particularly of suspected sympathizers or 
members of the opposition or insurgent groups; police, adminis- 
trative and judicial corruption; detention without charge and 
lengthy pretrial detention; infringement on citizens’ privacy 
rights, including illegal searches; use of excessive force by secu- 
rity services in internal conflict and counterinsurgency oper- 
ations; . . . arrest, detention and harassment of journalists; re- 
strictions on freedom of assembly and association. . . .” 

The rest of the report continues that very significant indictment 
of the human rights policies of the Meles government. You men- 
tioned the killings that occurred, the slaughter, in 2005. Well, right 
after that occurred, I traveled to Ethiopia. In Addis I met with 
President Meles, who was absolutely dismissive and really held in 
contempt the international community’s concern and my concern 
regarding those killings where security forces gunned down people 
in the street who were protesting the corrupt election and the proc- 
ess that was followed. 
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In regard to the May 23 elections in Ethiopia and the weeks and 
months prior to the elections, it is well established that the Meles 
government suppressed the democratic opposition. Human Rights 
Watch concluded that 

“the Ethiopian Government is waging a coordinated and sus- 
tained attack on political opponents, journalists and rights ac- 
tivists ahead of the May 2010 elections. Opposition candidates 
and activists including Birtukan Mideksa were assaulted or de- 
tained by police, and many opposition groups were prevented 
from opening local offices.” 

In December of ’09, the most prominent opposition newspaper 
was closed, and in April 2010, the government began jamming 
Voice of America broadcasts, so I want to thank other members, in- 
cluding my colleague, Mr. Royce, who joined me in a letter to As- 
sistant Secretary Carson calling on our Government to send a 
strong unequivocal message to the Ethiopian Government that its 
conduct during and after these elections will be a very important 
factor in the development of U.S. -Ethiopian relations 

Since the election was in fact a sham, what is called for are not 
a few soft post-election words but a fundamental reorientation of 
our policy supporting not Meles, but the aspirations of the people 
of Ethiopia to live in freedom and dignity. Eritrea is a country that 
should receive much more attention than it does from our Govern- 
ment and from the international media. Five million people suffer 
under that government which Freedom House lists as among the 
nine countries it judges to have the worst of the worst humans 
rights conditions in the world. 

Somalia is also on the worst of the worst list, but of course, there 
was no government responsible for the tragic state of that country. 
Since there was strong evidence that the Eritrean Government sup- 
plies Al-Shabaab and similar groups in Somalia, it seems our Gov- 
ernment should classify Eritrea as a state sponsor of terrorism, and 
I look forward to a discussion on that point. Mr. Chairman, I look 
forward to hearing our witnesses. I am glad we will be focusing 
again as we do almost every time this subcommittee convenes, and 
that is on the situation in Sudan. 

Obviously, our concerns are absolutely profound with the upcom- 
ing elections from the plebiscite that will occur, and as we have 
had witnesses tell us again and again, the huge caches and muni- 
tions and arms that are being smuggled into Southern Sudan 
raises very, very ominous concerns about what is intended, in the 
disruptions and the slaughter, the killings that might occur if that 
situation is not defused and mitigated. 

Finally, on Kenya, you did make mention of outside sources try- 
ing to influence the outcome of the Kenyan Constitution. I would 
point out that the Kenyan Constitution includes language that was 
crafted by a panel of experts, apparently with an enormous amount 
of input from outside of Kenya, that radically rewrites their Con- 
stitution with regards to abortion. Virtually all of the churches in 
Kenya — the Catholic Church, the Anglican Church, the National 
Council of Churches’ representatives and Evangelicals — are against 
the Constitution because it allows abortion on demand, which has 
not happened. 
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Kenya’s population and the polling that has been done shows 60 
to 70 percent of the people in Kenya believe in the sanctity of un- 
born children and reject the violence of abortion whether it be 
chemical poisoning or dismemberment of a child, and that is the 
reason why there is such angst regarding this Constitution. Re- 
cently, a group of “no” campaigners, mostly under church auspices, 
were attacked by bombs just within the last few days. A half a 
dozen died, and maybe the number is higher by now. Approxi- 
mately 70 were wounded. 

The source of that is not known, but it does raise very serious 
concerns about the attempts to disrupt the “no” campaign. The 
Constitution ought to be, in my opinion, the pro-abortion language 
excised out of it. If that is going to be discussed, let it be done by 
the legislature, but not through a Constitution reform, which con- 
tains a lot of other things that ought to be put into place. Nobody 
disputes that, so it is not outside forces I would respectfully say. 
It is internal. The people of Kenya, especially the faith community, 
is diametrically opposed to the killing of Kenyan babies and the 
wounding of their mothers by way of abortion. 

Let me also say that the Obama administration has provided 
some $11 million, and we do not know to whom and how that 
money has been used. It may be higher. I have been joined by 
Ileana Ros-Lehtinen and Darrell Issa of the Government Reform 
Committee. We have asked for a full Inspectors General investiga- 
tion and a General Accountability Office investigation into what 
the money has been used for because if we are backing legislation 
that radically alters the Constitution, which then radically alters 
the pro-life policy of Kenya, that is in violation of United States 
law. 

The Siljander Amendment makes it absolutely clear that the 
U.S. Government cannot lobby either for or against abortion, and 
if we are lobbying for a vehicle, a bill, a Constitution reform pro- 
posal that radically changes it, our Government will be in violation 
of our own U.S. law. So the “outside forces” are really the inside 
forces. The outside forces are really the U.S. Government, we be- 
lieve, and foreign non-governmental organizations, including at 
least 20 pro-ab^ortion, non-governmental organizations heavily 
backed by U.S. funding that are trying to promote the “yes” cam- 
paign. 

I hope that they go back to the drawing board and quickly excise 
that abortion-related language and bring back a Constitution re- 
form that the country can rally around because they certainly do 
need a Constitution. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. We will begin with our wit- 
nesses. Excuse me? Yes, Mr. Fortenberry. I didn’t see you slip in. 
Thank you. Sorry. I yield you as much time as you may consume. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your 
willingness to hold this hearing today, and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to dialogue with our distinguished witnesses and look for- 
ward to your scholarly insights on the developing in the Horn of 
Africa, but, Mr. Chairman, I would like to focus my comments on 
Somalia. 

As I see it, Somalia is hanging by a thread, and the United 
States is in the unenviable position of reconciling two complex yet 
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fundamental policy objectives brought into stark relief by the re- 
lease this week of the Department of State’s Trafficking and Per- 
sons Report, which noted that the Somali Government is using 
child soldiers as young as 9 years of age in its fight against mili- 
tants. There is a harsh dichotomy that presents an affront to our 
principles and moral sensibilities. 

On the one hand, we must work to help prevent spiraling insta- 
bility and promote a semblance of just order in the midst of a high- 
ly volatile security situation, and in tandem we are obligated by 
law to combat the gruesome crime of child conscription, a most se- 
rious human rights violation especially prevalent in the world’s 
ungoverned spaces where children can easily fall victim to coercion 
and abhorrent abuse. As one of the authors of the Child Soldiers 
Prevention Act, which was incorporated into the William Wilber- 
force Trafficking Victims Prevention Act of 2008, I am deeply con- 
cerned about this situation, and we must have an urgent dialogue 
about ending this pernicious human rights abuse. 

Given that Somalia’s defense, culture and higher education min- 
isters recently quit their post in frustration over the Transitional 
Federal Government’s lack of progress in bringing order to that 
country, we need to have a clear understanding of the current situ- 
ation as well as the United States policy options. We must also dis- 
cuss how the U.S. can best use its limited resources to compel the 
responsibility communities of the nations to strengthen their efforts 
to combat Somalia’s rapid evolution into a barbarous and chaotic 
safe haven for terrorists. 

I would welcome hearing from our panelists on the way forward 
for U.S. security interest as well as human rights policy in Soma- 
lia. How do we move forward most effectively to both support sta- 
bility and justice in such a chaotic and unpredictable environment? 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask you to convene a followup hear- 
ing on the specific situation in Somalia if you would give that con- 
sideration, and I think we need to explore this critical issue with 
the administration as well. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. I agree. I know we are all op- 
posed to the use of child soldiers, and if that is indeed occurring 
with the TFG, we certainly should have that looked into. We have 
also been joined by Dr. Boozman. I yield to him. 

Mr. Boozman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have a com- 
ment. I just appreciate the hearing. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. Now we will introduce our 
witnesses. First, we will hear from Ted Dagne. Mr. Dagne is a spe- 
cialist in Africa Affairs at the Foreign Affairs Defense and Trade 
Division of the Congressional Research Service (CRS) and has of- 
fered his expertise to the CRS since 1989. Between his work at 
CRS, Mr. Dagne served as professional staff member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Subcommittee on Africa under chair- 
manship of Congressman Henry Johnson from 1993 to 1995. 

From 1999 to 2000, Mr. Dagne served as a special advisor to 
President Clinton’s Special Envoy for Sudan and to Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs, Dr. Susan Rice, our U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the U.N. Over the past 20 years, Mr. Dagne has written 
over 2,000 major studies on Africa and has co-authored two books 
on Somalia and Africa and the war on terror. He also serves as the 
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associate editor of the Mediterranean Quarterly journal. Mr. Dagne 
is a graduate of Howard University here in Washington, DC. 

Next, we will hear from Ms. Leslie Lefkow, who currently serves 
as senior researcher and Horn of Africa team leader in the African 
Division at Human Rights Watch. While at Human Rights Watch, 
Ms. Lefkow has used her specialty in abuses in armed conflict and 
humanitarian crisis to conduct research in Sudan, Cote d’Ivoire, Li- 
beria and Somalia. Before joining Human Rights Watch, Ms. 
Lefkow worked for humanitarian organizations in Sudan, the Dem- 
ocrat Republic of the Congo and Sierra Leone. She holds graduate 
degrees from the University of Columbia in law and Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Following Ms. Lefkow is Ms. Sadia Ali Aden. Ms. Ali Aden is a 
human rights advocate, freelance writer and co-founder of the Adar 
Foundation, Somali Diaspora Youth and the founder of the Dias- 
pora Voice. Ms. Ali Aden’s articles have been published in various 
publications, including foreign policy forum, IslamOnline, alJazeera 
Magazine and the World Press. She has appeared for a number of 
interviews on NPR and BBC and other media outlets. Notably, Ms. 
Ali Aden is also finalizing her studies in medicine. Congratulations. 

Next, we have Dr. Ken Menkhaus. Dr. Menkhaus is professor of 
political science at Davidson College and joined the Davidson fac- 
ulty in 1991 with his specialization, which includes development, 
conflict and peace operations in the Horn of Africa. Dr. Menkhaus 
served as a special political advisor to the United Nations operation 
in Somalia from 1993 and 1994 and as a visiting civilian professor 
at the U.S. Army Peacekeeping Institute from 1994 to 1995. 

Dr. Menkhaus has authored over 50 articles and books, has made 
many interviews, and has appeared on media outlets including 
BBC, CNN and the Voice of America. Dr. Menkhaus holds a Ph.D. 
in international studies from the University of South Carolina and 
received a Fulbright Scholarship during his studies. 

Lastly, we have Mr. Pagan Amum Okiech, Secretary General of 
the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement. Dr. Okiech was elected 
to SPLM Secretary General in May 2008 and has served as a mem- 
ber of the SPLM Political Bureau and SPLM National Liberation 
Council. 

Mr. Amum Okiech has an extensive career with SPLM and the 
Sudanese Government, including his contributions to the formation 
of the Southern Sudan Liberation Front back in 1982 — one of the 
original members. Prior to his position as Secretary General, Mr. 
Amum Okiech was appointed as Minister for Cabinet Affairs in the 
Government of National Unity from 2007 to 2008. He also com- 
pleted an appointment as Secretary General of the SPLM and 
member of both the Interim Political Bureau and the International 
Committee in 2006. 

In 2005 during the pre-interim period of the CPA, Mr. Amum 
Okiech served as the appointed caretaker supervisor for Lakes 
States by the late chairman Dr. John Garang of Sudan. We have 
been joined by three other members, and I might ask, Ms. Watson, 
would you like to make an opening statement, or, Ms. Lee or Ms. 
Woolsey? Of course, we are moving behind, but if you would like 
to make a statement — okay. Great. All right. Go ahead. 
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Ms. WOOLSEY. Excuse me. I will just try to incorporate this with 
my questions. 

Mr. Payne. Excellent. Thank you very much. We will start with 
our first witness, Mr. Dagne. 

STATEMENT OF MR. TED DAGNE, SPECIALIST IN AFRICAN 
AFFAIRS, CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

Mr. Dagne. Thank you, Chairman Payne, Ranking Member 
Smith and members of the subcommittee for the opportunity to tes- 
tify before this subcommittee. The Horn of Africa region is by far 
the most unstable region in sub-Saharan Africa today. Millions of 
people have died and many more have been displaced or forced into 
exile. One does not have to look in a refugee camp in Kenya to find 
an Ethiopian, Eritrean or a Somali. Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple from the Horn of Africa region are now second-generation 
American citizens. Some have returned to help their fellow broth- 
ers and sisters as humanitarian workers, human rights advocates 
and journalists. Many have lost their lives. 

Ibrahim Addou, an American Somali, is one such person. In De- 
cember 2009, he was killed in a suicide attack in Mogadishu along 
with over a dozen students, teachers and several ministers. A num- 
ber of Somali journalists covering the crisis in Somalia have been 
assassinated by insurgents. Dozens of humanitarian and human 
rights workers have been killed or injured. I am making this point 
because what has gotten the attention of the media is the dozen 
or so people who went back to kill and maim their own people and 
not those who died while helping others. 

The Horn of Africa region has been marred by civil war, internal 
political turmoil, interstate war, famine and man-made humani- 
tarian crisis. The region has also emerged as a place highly vulner- 
able to terrorist attacks. The suffering in the Horn of Africa is 
largely man made and some of the conflicts were triggered in part 
because of failed leadership. Somalia remains in a state of anarchy 
despite a peace agreement signed in 2004. 

Ethiopia’s intervention in December 2006 made Somalia more 
unstable than it was during the 6 months the Islamic Courts was 
in power. What is forgotten is in those 2 years’ period, more than 
22,000 people, most of whom innocent civilians, were killed. An- 
other area little is heard about is the Ogaden region of Ethiopia 
where hundreds of thousands of civilians have fled to refugee 
camps in Kenya over the past years. The Ogaden is a forgotten 
tragedy. Efforts to resolve the conflicts in the region have lead to 
an important peace agreement. Although, this agreement has not 
lead to lasting peace and stability in the region. 

The United States has been actively engaged in the Horn of Afri- 
ca since the early 1960s. We helped secure the border dispute be- 
tween Ethiopia and Eritrea and the comprehensive peace agree- 
ment in Sudan. Relations between Eritrea and the United States 
once strong are currently poor. Our relations between Ethiopia and 
the United States are strong. Although, some Members of Congress 
and human rights groups have been critical of Ethiopia’s human 
rights record and the handling of the 2005 and 2010 elections. 

What is the terrorist threat in the Horn of Africa? Well, the take- 
over of power in Sudan by the NIF government in 1989 led to a 
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significant increase in the activities of international terrorist 
groups. The NIF government provided safe haven for well-known 
international terrorist organizations and individuals, and the gov- 
ernment security services also were directly engaged in facilitating 
and assisting domestic and international terror groups. It was dur- 
ing the 5 year’s stay in Sudan Osama bin Laden laid the founda- 
tion of al-Qaeda. The penetration by al-Qaeda into east Africa is di- 
rectly tied to Sudan’s early years of support to international terror 
organizations. 

Indeed, the 1990s saw dramatic and daring terrorist attacks 
against American interests in east Africa. Over the past 2 years, 
a number of local terrorist groups have emerged in Somalia, includ- 
ing Al-Shabaab, the Ras Kamboni Group and Hizbul Al-Islam, but 
what is the evolution of the terrorists groups in east Africa? Well, 
we have to go back to the early ’90s where Islamic Courts began 
to emerge in parts of the country. At the beginning, these courts 
functioned as local governments and often enforced decisions by 
using their own militia. Members of the Al-Ittihad Al-Islami, for 
example, provided the bulk of the security forces for these courts 
in the 1990s. 

By the late 1990s, Ethiopian Security Forces and their allies se- 
verely weakened Al-Ittihad. However, the absence of a central gov- 
ernment in Somalia created an environment conducive to the pro- 
liferation of armed factions throughout the country. In 2003, the 
leadership of Al-Ittihad, including Sheik Ali Warsame, who is the 
brother-in-law of the terrorist listed, now Sheik Aweys, and the 
leader of one of the terrorist groups Hizbul Al-Islam, met and later 
decided to form a new political front, the Islamic Courts Union, 
which came to the scene in 2006 included some of the top leaders 
of Al-Ittihad. 

However, the young members of those Islamic movements did not 
agree with the old guard and instead they decided to form their 
own organization. This young generation of Islamists, some of 
whom had fought in Afghanistan, met and formed later on Al- 
Shabaab. Some of the key commanders and leaders of Al-Shabaab 
come not from central Somalia or southern Somalia but 
Somaliland. One of the top leaders is Ahmed Abdi Godane, also 
known as Abu Zubayr, who was trained in Afghanistan, fought in 
Afghanistan, is now one of the top leaders of Al-Shabaab. 

Mukhtar Robow, also another Afghani trainee, is the top leader 
and the face of the Al-Shabaab. Ibrahim Haji, also known as Al- 
Afghani, who is also on the U.S. terrorism list, is also from 
Somaliland and one of the top leaders of Al-Shabaab. Hassan A1 
Turki, a member of the Ogaden clan from Ethiopia, is one of the 
extremist leaders and a member of Al-Shabaab now. The U.S. 
counterterrorism efforts in the Horn of Africa region have shown 
some success in containing terrorism and extremism. 

Several countries in east Africa have benefitted from training 
and material support from the United States. Several known ter- 
rorists have been killed. In mid-September 2009, U.S. forces killed 
Saleh Nabhan, a senior al-Qaeda member and one of the three in- 
volved in the attacks of the U.S. embassies in Kenya and Tanzania. 
Of the three most wanted al-Qaeda leaders in east Africa, the only 
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one left now is the leader of the group and the alleged mastermind 
of the embassy bombings, Haroon Fazul. 

On the other hand, the Ethiopian invasion, with the support of 
the United States, is seen by some as having contributed to the 
emergence of Al-Shabaab and the proliferation of other extremist 
groups in Somalia. The ouster of the Islamic Courts Union leader- 
ship by Ethiopia in 2006 created a security vacuum that was quick- 
ly filled by the most radical elements of the Islamist movement. As 
was the case when the withdrawal of the U.S. and U.N. forces in 
the mid-1990s from Somalia also created a security vacuum which 
was quickly filled by Somali warlords. 

Al-Qaeda and its allies are reportedly much stronger today than 
they were a few years ago even though al-Qaeda has not been able 
to penetrate deeper into Africa and win a strong following. Al- 
Shabaab has been able to recruit dozens of Somalis from the 
United States, Europe and the Middle East, a number of whom 
have carried out suicide attacks inside Somalia. Many of these re- 
cruits joined Al-Shabaab at the height of the fighting between the 
Ethiopian forces and Al-Shabaab. Some thought they were going to 
fight a foreign invader. Others saw this as a religious duty. More- 
over, more Somalis sees now themselves as victims of Al-Shabaab 
and view this group as a foreign-controlled and led organization. 

Let me now just speak briefly about the Horn of Africa countries 
Djibouti, Eritrea, Ethiopia and Somalia. Djibouti’s pro-Western for- 
eign policy stance and close alliance with the modern Western gov- 
ernment over the years have earned Djibouti friends, including the 
United States. Djibouti is an important strategic ally. During the 
2003 Iraq War, Djibouti provided access to its port and airfields as 
well as facilities for training purposes. Djibouti also served as one 
of the two locations worldwide for USAID Food for Peace program’s 
storage facilities. 

Over the years, Djibouti has played key roles in facilitating nego- 
tiations especially among Somali factions. The last peace agree- 
ment, which led to the formation of the TFG was negotiated in 
Djibouti. The government in Djibouti can be said as open but domi- 
nated by one party. It is a multi-party system, but the ruling party 
controls all the seats in Parliament and regional councils. On April 
8, 2005, President Guelleh won the elections. He unfortunately was 
limited to two terms, but in April of this year, the Djibouti Par- 
liament amended the Constitution by removing the Presidential 
term limits paving the way for President Guelleh to run for a third 
term. 

One issue that has been of major concern to the region and the 
U.S. is the border disputes between Djibouti and Eritrea. In June 
2008, Eritrean and Djibouti forces clashed and an estimated 35 
people were killed with more than 50 wounded. The crisis erupted 
after several months of tensions following troop deployments to the 
border by both Eritrea and Djibouti. The dispute centers around 
claims by both sides over Ras Doumeira and the Doumeira Island. 

After almost a year of no progress, 2 weeks ago the Governments 
of Djibouti and Eritrea agreed to resolve their dispute through ne- 
gotiations under the auspices of the Government of Qatar. Eritrean 
forces this then have withdrawn from the border area, and Qatar 
has deployed its forces as observers. Now to Eritrea. Over the past 
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decade, Eritrea has faced serious internal and external challenges. 
In 1998, the war between the two neighbors led to the killings of 
100,000 people and displacement of over 1 million. 

The dispute between the two was followed by the most serious 
rift within the Eritrean Liberation Movement. The crisis split the 
top leadership, and in 2001, President Isaias ordered the arrest of 
15 top ruling-party leaders. The government alleges that these offi- 
cials, known as the Group of 15, were engaged in a conspiracy to 
overthrow the government during the conflicts with Ethiopia. The 
Government of Eritrea also accused some American officials in the 
Clinton administration of being co-conspirators. Two Eritrean em- 
ployees of the U.S. Embassy were also arrest, accused of being part 
of the conspiracy. 

None of these prisoners have been formally charged and have 
been given access for visitors. Political parties in Eritrea are not 
permitted to operate, and there have been no elections since inde- 
pendence. The crackdown and allegations against the former Clin- 
ton administration officials strained relations between the United 
States and the Government of Eritrea. For most of the 1990s, the 
government of Isaias Afewerki was considered a strong strategic 
ally. Eritrea indeed played a key role in the fight against the 
Bashir regime and support to the SPLM and its allies. Eritrea was 
also one of the first African countries to join the U.S. -led coalition 
of the willing. 

Since the late 1990s however, U.S. officials have expressed con- 
cern about the wide range of issues, including human rights condi- 
tions, Eritrea’s role in Somalia, border disputes with Djibouti and 
Ethiopia and freedom of the press. Over the past decade, the 
United States has imposed a number of punitive measures on Eri- 
trea. There is no U.S. assistance program in Eritrea, and the U.S. 
also closed its consular section in Eritrea. 

Eritrea nationals seeking U.S. visa must now obtain their visa 
in a third country. The Eritrean Government has also imposed re- 
strictions on visas. Although, in recent years the government has 
issued visas to U.S. officials, journalists and human rights organi- 
zations. In March 2010, the Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Africa and another State Department official were 
issued. What were the efforts made to improve relations? 

Over the past several years. President Isaias has stated that his 
government is ready to constructively engage Washington on a 
wide range of issues, including cooperation on the war on terror. 
In 2008, the Eritrean Government sent a letter to then President 
Bush offering dialogue in order to improve relations. The letter was 
delivered with a cover letter by a Member of Congress to the White 
House in early 2008. The Bush administration did not respond to 
offer for dialogue. 

The Obama administration early on expressed interest in engag- 
ing the Eritrean Government in order to address some areas of con- 
cern. President Isaias in a letter to President Obama in May ex- 
pressed similar interests. A few months later. Assistant Secretary 
of State Carson announced his intention to go to Eritrea. The pro- 
posed visit by the Assistant Secretary however took a different turn 
by late 2009. In December 2009, Carson wrote to the Eritrean for- 
eign minister stating that 
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“I registered my willingness to meet with you in Europe or Af- 
rica to discuss some of the issues that have generated division 
in our relationship. That offer still stands. No meetings in 
Washington however will take place.” 

A few months after the offer to meet in a third country, Carson’s 
Principal Deputy, Donnie Yamamoto, applied for and received a 
visa to go to Eritrea. Yamamoto went to Eritrea in May 2010, but 
the Eritrean Government officials refused to meet with him argu- 
ing that he obtained his visa to do work related to the U.S. Em- 
bassy. Ambassador Yamamoto stated that he intends to go back to 
Eritrea and has submitted another request for a visa. 

Interestingly, he is the only foreign official who has been given 
access to the Eritrean prisoners in 2003. In late 2009, the U.S. took 
the lead in the imposition of sanctions against Eritrea and the U.N. 
Security Council. The sanctions were imposed because of Eritrean 
alleged support to armed groups. Eritrea also provided safe haven 
to the current President and a number of ministers serving in the 
TEG. Now to Ethiopia. 

I am sure you know what transpired. As the chairman said, the 
elections were peaceful, but the outcome of the election clearly indi- 
cates that the ruling party emerged dominant. The ruling party, for 
example, won 545 seats out of 547. They have also won the entire 
city council seats in the capital city as well as all the regional state 
council seats. Now, if you look at what happened in 2005, it was 
quite the reverse. The opposition won over 160 seats and the entire 
seats in the capital. What happened and what led to this? What 
were the environments before the elections? 

Well, pre-election conditions were marred by the harassment, de- 
tention and in some cases killings of opposition members. The com- 
bination of measures taken by the ruling party over the past sev- 
eral years not only weakened legal opposition but also crushed civil 
society, human rights groups and the independent press activities. 
Moreover, use of government resources, the civil service and the se- 
curity forces to strengthen constituency base of the ruling party 
through intimidation and incentives help the EPRDF build a strong 
following. 

The forced exile of opposition leaders, civil society groups and 
independent journalists also help the EPRDF to secure victory. 
Some Ethiopians and outside observers also assert that many were 
fearful of being killed or injured should they express support to op- 
position groups. Recently adopted laws restricting NGOs, media 
and the anti-terrorism law are being used to stifle the activities of 
opposition groups, the independent press and civil society groups. 
It is also important to point out that opposition groups also contrib- 
uted to the sweeping victory of the EPRDF. 

Since the 2005 elections, opposition groups in Ethiopia and Dias- 
pora have been fragmented and fought each other more than pre- 
paring a united front. Opposition groups have often spent more 
time in the capital or outside the capital than in building a con- 
stituency base throughout the country. Opposition groups were suc- 
cessful in 2005 in large part because of the grass roots work that 
was done. The 2010 elections result clearly show Ethiopia moving 
toward a one-party rule despite the presence of other parties affili- 
ated with the ruling party. 
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Prime Minister Meles Zenawi has stated that he and a number 
of the senior leadership of the ruling party will retire by 2015. 
Even at this juncture, the prime minister has served in power 
longer than the military junta Mengistu. Moreover, it is not clear 
at this juncture if the retirement of the old guard will pave the way 
for a true multi-party democracy in Ethiopia. I think I will con- 
clude briefly by mentioning the situation in the Ogaden. Once 
again, there are many people who have been displaced and many 
people who have fled and many civilians who are being targeted 
through rape, hanging and outright destruction of their villages. 

Lastly, on Somalia, I am sure my colleagues will cover it, but let 
me briefly talk about what happened a few weeks ago with the cen- 
tral government. In mid-May 2010, the Somali Speaker of Par- 
liament resigned after several months of disputes with the Prime 
Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister. A day later. President 
Sheikh Sharif Ahmed fired the Prime Minister. However, the rever- 
sal of the decision seemed pre-planned to oust the Speaker from of- 
fice by those close the President. 

In late May 2010, the former Finance and Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, Sheik Sharif Hassan, ran for Speaker and won the support 
of 217 members out of 550. The Deputy Prime Minister has been 
campaigning to oust the Speaker for several months. He received 
the support in Parliament in part through bribing and other 
means. The former minister resigned in protest arguing that this 
was pre-planned and that Hassan used government resources to 
bribe members of Parliament to support his candidacy. 

The current state of affairs in Mogadishu threatens the authority 
of the President and the government and could also lead to more 
defections. This situation could also help those extremist groups 
and extremist element to get the upper hand. Let me stop here, 
and I thank you. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dagne follows:] 
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The Horn of Africa: Current Conditions and U.S. Policy 

Testimony by Ted Dagne, Congressional Research Service 
Before the Subcommittee on Africa and Global Health, House Foreign Affairs Committee 
June 17, 2010, Washington, D C. 

Chainnmi Payne, Ranking Member Sinitli, mid members of the sub-committee, let me first express my 
appreciation for the opportunity to testify before your sub-committee. The Horn of Africa region is by far 
tlic most unstable region in Sub-Saharan Africa today. Millions of people have died and many more have 
been displaced or forced into exile. One does not have to look in a refiigee camp in Kenya for a Somali or 
Ethiopian. Hundreds of thousands of people from the Horn of Africa region are now second generation 
American citizens. Some have returned to help their tcllow brothers and sisters as humanitarian workers, 
human rights advocates, and journalists. Many have lost tlieir lives. Ibrahim Addon, an American Somali, 
is one such person. 

In early 2007, at the height of the Ethiopian invasion, Ibitdiim wrote “People arc living in a nightmare. 
The peace and the stability brought by the Islamic Courts has now been replaced by anarchy and chaos. 
Killings, robbing, raping, mid looting arc part of tlic daily life." In December 2009, he was killed in a 
suicide attack in Mogadishu along with over a dozen students, teachers, mid Kvo ministers. A number of 
Somali journalists covering the crisis in Somalia have been assassinated by insurgents. Dozens of 
hummiitarian and liunimi rights advocates have been killed or injured. I mu nialdng this point because 
what has gotten tlic attention of die media is the dozen or so people who w ent back to kill and maim dicir 
own people mid not those who died while helping others. 

Tlie Horn of Africa region has been marred by civil wars, internal political tunnoil, inter-state wars, 
famine, and man-made hummiitarian disasters in recent decades. The region has also emeiged as a place 
highly vulnerable to terrorist attacks and is considered a safe haven for international terrorist groups. The 
suffering in the Horn of Africa is largely mminiadc mid some of die conflicts were triggered, in part, by 
failed leadership, Ethiopia and Somalia fought three major wars over the past several decades, while 
Eritrea mid Ediiopia fought a bloody war in 1998-2000, in which over 100,000 people were killed mid 
mmiv more displaced. The Kvo countries remain in a state of war, despite a peace agreement signed in 
2000 . 

Somalia remains in a state of anarchy, despite a peace agreement reached in 2004 that led to the fonuation 
of the Trmisitional Federal Government (TFG). Ethiopia s inten'eiitioii in December 2006 to install the 
TEG in power by ousting the Islamic Courts Union (ICU), a group that took powder in Mogadishu in June 
2006, made Somalia more unstable dian it w as during the six mondis the ICU w as in pow er. More thmi 
22,000 people were reportedly killed during the Ethiopian occupation. Another area little is heard about is 
the Ogaden region of Ethiopia, where hundreds of thousands of civilians have fled to refugee camps in 
Kenya over die past several years. Tlic Ogaden is a foigottcn tragedy. Efforts to resolve die number of 
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conflicts in the region have led to important peace agreements, although these agreements have not led to 
lasting peace md stability in the region. Internal conflicts and conflicts between states are ma^jor 
contributing factors to humanitariiui crises in the Horn of Africa. High population growth, heavy debt 
burdens, lack of resources, economic mismanagement, interference in the internal affairs of neighboring 
countries, and poor leadership also play significant roles in the deteriorating conditions in that region. 

The United States has been actively engaged in the Horn of Africa region since the 1960s. Tn recent 
decades, the United States has played key roles in conflict resolution and provided significant 
humanitariaji assistance. Tlie United States helped to secure the 2000 border dispute agreement between 
Eritrea and Ethiopia and the Comprehensive Peace Agreement bctw^ccn the Sudan People's Liberation 
Movement (SPLM) and the Govcnimcnt of Sudan in 2005. U.S. engagement in Somalia, however, has 
been limited over the past decade, although the Obama Administration has been actively engaged in 
support of the TFG and in the fight against terrorism. Relations betw een Eritrea and the United States, 
once strong, arc currently poor. Relations between Ethiopia and the United States are strong, although 
some Members of Congress and hunitui rights groups have been critical of Ethiopia's human rights record 
and the government's handling of the 2005 and 2010 elections. 


The Terrorism Threat in the Horn of Africa 

Political, ethnic, and religious conflicts in the region create an environment conducive to the growth of 
terrorist groups. The takeover of pow-er in Sudan by the National Islamic Front (NIF) in 1989 led to a 
significtmt increase in the activities of inteniational terror groups in Africa. The NIF government provided 
safe haven for well-known international terrorist organizations and individuals, and the government's 
security services also w-ere directly engaged in facilitating and assisting domestic and international terror 
groups. Mmiy observers contend that it w as during his five-year stay in Sudan tliat Bin Laden laid the 
foundation for Al Qaeda. The penetration by A1 Qaeda into East Africa is directly tied to NIF's early years 
of support to international terrorist organizations. Tlic Horn of Africa is by far the most impacted by 
international terrorist activities in Africa. Tlic 1990s saw dramatic and daring terrorist attacks against 
American interests in East Africa. Over the past two years, a number of local terrorist groups have 
cmcigcd in Somalia, including Al-Shabaah, the Ras Kamboni group, and Hizbul Al-lslam. 


Somalia: Safe Haven for Terrorist Groups? 

Hic United States, Somalia’s neighbors, and some Somali groups have expressed concern over tlic years 
about the spread of Islamic fundamentalism in Somalia. In tlic mid-1990s, Islamic courts began to emerge 
in parts of the country'. Tliese courts functioned as local governments and often enforced decisions by 
using their own militia. Members of the Ai Ittihad A! Islami militia reportedly provided the bulk of the 
security forces for tliese courts in the 1990s. By the late 1990s, Ethiopian security forces and Somali allies 
severally w-eakened Al-Ittihad. Buttlie absence of central authority' in Somalia created an environment 
conducive to the proliferation of armed factions throughout the country'. 

Tn 2003, the leadership of Al-Jttihad, including Sheik Ali Warsame, brother in law' of Sheik Aweys, the 
leader of Hizbul Al-lslam, and a number of other top leaders, met and later decided to form a new' political 
front. Tlic Islamic Courts Union, w hich emne to flic scene in 2006, included some of the top leaders of Al- 
Tttihad. The young members of the movement disagreed with the decision of the older leadership in 2003 
and decided to form tlicir own movement. Tlicsc young leaders, some of whom had fought in 
Afghanistan, met and later formed what is know n today as Al-Shabaab . Some of tlic key commanders and 
leaders of Al-Shahaah come from Somaliland. Ahmed Abdi Godane (also known as Abu Zubayr), who is 
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on the U.S. terrorism list and who trained and fought in Afghanistan, is a top leader from Somaliland. 
Mukhtar Robow, who is also on the U.S. terrorism list, is a key figure in tlie movement and at times the 
public face of the Shabaab. Another key player is Ibraliim Haji Jama (al-Afghani), who is on tlie U.S. 
terrorism list and also from Somaliland, and reportedly trained and fought in Afghanistan. Hassan al- 
Turki is a member of the Ogaden clmi from Etliiopia, who has openly called for Jihad, and w orks closely 
with foreign fighters. On February 1, 2010. A1 Shabaab and the Ras Kmnboni group, led by Hassan A1 
Turki, reportedly agreed to merge under one name: Al-Shahaah Mujahidin Movement. Tn 2004, he was 
placed on the U.S. terrorism list. 


U.S. Counter-Terrorism Measures 

A1 Qaeda poses a direct threat against U.S. interests and allies in East Africa, a[\ho\.\^\ Al Shabaab 
appears more focused on carrying out attacks against Somali citizens, the TFQ and Africmi Union 
peacekeeping forces (AMISOM), A! Shabaab. however, has threatened to attack neighboring countries, 
including Ethiopia, Kenya, and Eritrea. On Fcbruaiy 2, 2010, Director of National Intelligence Dcmiis 
Blair, at a Senate Select Committee on Intelligence hearing, stated: 

Wejudge most Al Shabaab and East Africa-based .Al Qaeda members w ill remain focused on regional 
objectives in the near-term. Nevertlreless. East Africa-based Al Qaeda leaders or Al Sliabaab may 
elect to redirect to the Homeland some of the Wcstcnicrs, mcluding North Americans, now training 
and fighting in Somalia. ' 

Over the past decade, especially since the U.S. 1 998 embassy bombings in Kenya and Tanzania, the 
United States has intensified its counter-terrorism operations in the Horn of Africa region. In December 
2002, the United States Central Command (GENICOM) developed a joint task force, the U.S. Combined 
Joint Task Force-Horn of Africa (CJTF-HOA), to provide the United States with a forward presence in tlie 
region, train the region's law enforcement agencies on counter terrorism, collect intelligence, and oversee 
humanitarian assistance efforts. An estimated 2,000 U.S. military and civilian personnel make up the 
CJTF-HOA, located in Djibouti. 

U.S. coiuitcr-tcrrorism cflbrts in tlie Horn of Africa region have shown some success in containing 
terrorism and extremism in the Horn of Africa region. Several countries in East Africa have benefitted 
from training and material support from the United States. Several known terrorists have been killed. Tn 
mid-September 2009, U.S. forces killed Saleh Ali Saleh Nabhan, a senior al-Qacda member suspected of 
attacks against the U.S. embassies in Kenya and Tanzania and the leader of the terrorist attack against the 
Paradise Hotel in Mombasa, Kenya, in 2002. Several other foreign fighters were killed along with 
Nabhan. Of the three most wanted al-Qacda leaders in East Africa, the only one left is the leader of the 
group and the alleged mastemiind of the U.S. embassy- bombings: Haroon Fazul. A number oiAJ- 
Shabaab leaders have also been killed over the past two years, although the core leadership reportedly 
remains intact. 

On the other hand, the Ethiopian invasion, with the support of the United States, is seen by some as 
having contributed to tlic emergence oi Al-Shabaab and tlie proliferation of odier extremist groups in 
Somalia. The ouster of tlie Islamic Courts Union leadership by Ethiopia in late 2006 created a security 
vacuum that was quickly filled by the most radical elements of the Islamist movement. The withdrawal 


' Director of National Intelligence Deimis C . Blair, Annual Threat Assessment of tlte U. S . Intelligence Conunimiy for the Senate 
Select Conmiittee on Intelligence, Februaiy- 2, 2010. 
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of the U.S. and U.N. forces in the mid-1990s from Somalia also created a security vacuum, which was 
quickly filled by Somali warlords. 

Al-Qaeda and its allies are reportedly much stronger today in the Horn of Africa than at any time in the 
past decade, even tliough Al-Qaeda has not been able to penetrate deeper into Africa and win a strong 
following. Al-Shahaah has been able to recaiit dozens of Somalis from the United States, Europe and the 
Middle East, a number of whom have carried out suicide attacks inside Somalia in the past two years. 
Many of these recruits joined A/-5/2a^aa^ at the height of die fighting between Ethiopian forces andA/- 
Shahaah. Some joined believing that they were going to fight a foreign invader, \vhile others saw this as a 
religious duty, a. jihad. Over the past year, Al-Shabaab has not been able to recruit as much in part due to 
close monitoring of the activities of pro-Shabaab individuals in the United States and Europe. Moreover, 
many Somalis see themselves as victims of Al-Shabaah and view Al-Shabaab as a foreign controlled and 
led group. 

Let me now speak briefly about current developments and U.S. policy in Djibouti. Eritrea. Ediiopia, tuid 
Somalia. 


Djibouti 

Djibouti's pro-Western foreign policy stance and close alliance with moderate Western governments over 
the years have earned Djibouti friends, including the United States. During the 2003 Iraq war, Djibouti 
provided access to its port and airfields as well as facilities for training purposes. Djibouti also serves as 
one of the two locations worldwide for the USAID Food for Peace Program's storage facility. Over the 
years, the Djibouti has played key roles in conflict resolution efforts in the Horn of Africa. Tlic last 
Somalia peace agreement was secured in Djibouti. The United States provided $5.8 million in assistMicc 
in 2009 and an estimated $9.4 million in 2010. In addition, the United States pays an estimated $30 
million to Djibouti for use of Camp Lemonier by U .S. forces. 

Djibouti has a functioning multi-party system, although the ruling coalition, the Union for the 
Presidential Majority, is dominant. On April 8, 2005, President Guelleh won in the presidential election 
for anodier six year tenn. He ran unopposed because the opposition boycotted the elections. In March 
2006, Djibouti held regional elections, the first since independence. The election, how^ever, was boycotted 
by tlic opposition. In February 2008, Djibouti held parliamentary elections and tlic ruling UPM won all 65 
scats. Tlic opposition, again, boycotted tlic elections. President Gucllch's ruling coalition now dominates 
in local, regional, and national elected offices. In April 2010, the Djibouti parliament amended the 
constitution by removing tlic presidential term limits. 

One issue that has been of major concern to the region and the United States is the border dispute between 
Djibouti and Eritrea, hi June 2008, Eritrean and Djiboutian forces clashed and an estimated 35 people 
were killed, with more tlimi 50 wounded. The crisis erupted after several months of tension, following 
troop deployment to the border by both Eritrea and Djibouti. The dispute centers around claims by both 
sides over Ras Doumeira and Doumeira Island. The border area was never properly demarcated. Scholars 
contend that France and Italy, the colonial rulers of Eritrea and Djibouti respectively , agreed than no third 
country could aile the Doumeira zone. The Government of Djibouti claims that an 1 897 treaty^ between 
Ethiopia and France stated that the Doumeira area belonged to the French colony of Djibouti. In June 
2010, the govermnents of Djibouti and Eritrea agreed to resolve tlicir dispute through negotiations under 
the auspices of the government of Qatar. In early June 20 1 0, Eritrean forces withdrew from the border 
area, and Qatar deployed its forces as obsen'ers. 
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Eritrea 

Overtlie past decade, Eritrea has faced serious internal and external challenges. In 1998, Ethiopia and 
Eritrea clashed over a border dispute in which more than 100,000 people were killed and many more 
displaced. The Ethiopia-Eritrea conflict was followed by the most serious rift within the Eritrean 
liberation movement since tlie civil war between the Eritremi Liberation Front (ELF) and the Eritrean 
People's Liberation Front (EPLF) in the 1970s. The crisis split the top leadership of the mlingthe 
People's Front for Democracy mid Justice (PFDJ). In 2001, President Isaias ordered tlie arrest of 15 senior 
PFDJ officials, including flic fonner foreign minister, who signed the peace agreement with Ethiopia; the 
former defense minister; fonner vice president; the long-time intelligence chief; and other senior part\' 
officials. Tlic govcnimcnt alleges that these officials, known as the Group of 15 (G-15), were engaged in a 
conspiracy to overthrow flic govemment during flic conflict w ifli Efliiopia. The govcnimcnt of Eritrea also 
accused American officials in the Clinton Administration of being co-conspirators, and threatened to 
expel U.S. embassy officials. Two Eritrean employees ofthe U.S. embassy were also arrested in 2001, 
accused of being part of the conspiracy. None of these prisoners have been fonnally charged and access 
to these prisoners has not been granted to family members. Political parties are not pennitted to operate 
and there have been no elections since independence. 

The crackdown and the allegations against former Clinton Administration officials strained relations 
betw^een the United States and the government of Eritrea. For most of the 1 990s, the government of 
President Isaias Afewerki was considered a strong strategic U.S. ally in flic Horn of Africa. Since the late 
1990s, however. U.S. officials have expressed concern about a wide range of issues, including human 
rights conditions, Eritrea's role in Somalia, border disputes with Djibouti and Ethiopia, freedom ofthe 
press, and one-party rule. Tlie United States Agency for hitemational Development (USAID) closed its 
office in Eritrea in 2005 after Eritrean officials demanded its closure. Eritrean officials alleged that 
USAID facilities were used to conduct meetings with anti-government groups. Tlicrc is no U.S. assistance 
program in Eritrea. Tlie United States also closed its Consular Section in Eritrea. Eritrean nationals 
seeking U.S. visas must now obtain visas in athird countly^ TTie Eritrean govemment has also imposed 
restrictions on visas, including denial of visas to some U.S. officials, although in recent years the Eritrean 
government has issued visas to U.S. officials, journalists and human rights organizations. In March 2010, 
the Principal Deputy Assistant Secretaiy- of State for Africa and anotlier State Department official were 
issued visas. 

Tlie United States has also imposed visa restrictions on Eritrean officials and otlier visitors. In late 2009 
and early 20 1 0, senior Eritrean officials were denied visas. Moreover, both Eritrea and the United States 
have imposed travel restrictions for their respective embassy officials. Officials from the Eritrean 
embassy in Washington aiid U.S. embassy in Asmara are required to obtain pennission to travel outside 
their respective capitals. In lajiuaiy- 2008. U.S. embassy officials were given pennission to travel to the 
security zone near flic Efliiopia Eritrea border on short notice in order to accompany a congressional 
delegation, and President Isaias Afewerki met with the congressional delegation several times during the 
visit. In the past three months, U.S. embassy- personnel were granted six permits to go to different parts of 
Eritrea, wftilc a request by the Eritrean embassy official to travel to Atlanta in March was denied by tlie 
State Department, although the State Department offered the pennit a week later. 


Efforts to Improve Relations 

Over the past several years. President Isaias has stated that his govcnimcnt is ready to constructively 
engage Washington on a wide range of issues, including cooperation on the war on terror. Bush 
Administration officials, however, stated that the Eritrean government had rejected requests to engage in 
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talks with Washington. In 2008, the Eritrean government sent a letter to then-President Bush oft'ering 
dialogue in order to improve relations. Tlie letter was delivered, wilii a cover letter by a Member of 
Congress, to the Wliite House in early 2008. President Isaias offered to come or send a high level 
delegation to Washington to discuss a wide range of issues. The Bush Administration did not respond to 
the offer for dialogue by the Eritrean govcnimcnt. 

Officials of the Obama Administration have expressed interest in engaging the Eritrean government in 
order to address some areas of concern. President Isaias, in a letter to President Obama in May 2009, 
stated that “I would like to assure you that in order to pave the way for your positive contributions, we are 
determined to shoulder our responsibilities. We look forward to see the commencement of a constructive 
dialogue vvitli your Administration.'' A few months later. Assistant Secretary Carson announced his 
intention to goto Eritrea. In late 2009, the Obama Administration threatened the Eritreaii government 
with U .N . Securitv- Council sanctions if the Eritrean government continued its support to armed groups in 
Somalia. The Eritrean government dismissed the allegation. 

In Washington, the proposed visit by the Assistant Secretaiy^ took a different turn by July 2009. In a letter 
sent in September 2009, tlic Foreign Minister of Eritrea requested a meeting vvitli Secretary of State 
Hilary Clinton in New York during the 64'^ session of the U.N. General Assembly. Tliat request was not 
granted. However, in October 2009, Eritrean Foreign Minister Osman Saleh, Eritrean Presidential Advisor 
Yemaiic Ghebrcab, and U S. Ambassador to the U.N., Susan Rice, met in New York mid discussed U S. 
concerns about Eritrea’s alleged role in Somalia. At that meeting, the Eritrean delegation was asked to 
state that the Eritrean government would end its support to anned groups in Somalia. The delegation 
responded by saying tliat the Eritrean govcnimcnt did not and would not support any armed groups in 
Somalia. In December 2009, Assistaiit Secretary Carson wrote to the Eritrean Foreign Minister stating 
that : 


The Umled Slates would like lo establish a belter relalionsliip with Eritrea, but doing so requires tliat 
your government resolve several long-standing differences with the United States, that your 
government terminate its support for A1 Shabaab. and tliat Eritrea play a more responsible role in 
regional affairs. 1 registered iny willingness lo meet with you in Europe or Africa lo discuss some of 
the issues that have generated divisions in our relalionsliip. That offer still stands. However, a visit to 
Wasliington would be inappropriate at this time given the difficulties in our relalionsliip. 

The decision to meet in a third country, according to the letter, was in large part due to the difficulties in 
U .S .-Eritrea relations. Assistant Secretary' Carson had stated publicly his willingness to go to Eritrea in 
order to improve U.S. -Eritrea relations. A few months after die offer to meet in a third coimtiy , Carson's 
Principal Deputy, Don Yamamoto, applied for and received a visa to go to Eritrea, suggesting a change in 
policy on this issue once again. Ambassador Yamamoto went to Eritrea in May 2010 but the Eritrcmi 
govcnimcnt officials refused to meet widi him, arguing that he obtained Ins visa to do work related to the 
U.S. embassy. Ambassador Yamamoto stated that he intends to go back to Eritrea and has submitted 
anodicr request for a visa. 


Ethiopia 

The May 2010 Elections 

On May 23, 2010, millions of Ethiopimis went to the polls to vote in national, regional, mid local 
elections. According to the National Electoral Board of Ethiopia (NEBE), an estimated 31.9 million 
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voters were registered. An estimated 2,200 candidates registered tor the House of Representatives 
elections and 4,734 CcUididates for Regional State Council elections. According to die NEBE, die riding 
Ethiopian People's Revolutionarv- Democratic Forces (EPRDF) won all of the seats in die House of 
Representatives, except for two seats won by opposition members. The EPRDF also took all the Council 
scats in the capital, except one won by an opposition member. The EPRDF and its allies also won all the 
seats in the Regional State Councils. Longtime opposition figures were defeated in the elections. In the 
2005 elections, the opposition won more than 1 60 seats in the House and all 23 seats in the capital. The 
United States and die European Union declared that the elections w ere generally peaceful but did not 
meet international standards. Tlie African Union, on the other hand, declared the elections to be free aiid 
fair. The NEBE rejected opposition party members' formal complaints of rigging aiid request for a ream. 


Pre-Election Conditions 

Ethiopia obsen^ers and opposition leaders predicted that the ruling EPRDF would dominate the 20 1 0 
elections. Pre-election conditions were marred by die harassment, detention, and in some cases killmg of 
opposition members. Tlie combination of measures taken by the ruling EPRDF over the past several years 
not only weakened legal opposition but also caished civil society, human rights groups, and the 
independent press activities. Moreover, use of government resources, the civil service, and security forces 
to strengthen the constituency base of the nding partv' tiirough intimidation and incentives helped the 
EPRDF build a strong following. Tlie forced exile of opposition leaders, civil society groups, and 
independent Journalists also helped the EPRDF to secure victory'. Some Ethiopians and outside observers 
also assert diat many were fearful of being killed or injured should they e.xpress open support for the 
opposition as was the case in die 2005 elections. Recently adopted laws restricting non-governmental and 
media activities, as well as the new anti-terrorism measures, are being used to stifle the activities of 
opposition groups, the independent press, and civil society groups. 

Opposition groups also likely contributed to the sweeping EPRDF victory. Since the 2005 election, 
opposition groups in Ethiopia and the Diaspora have been fragmented and fought each other more dian 
preparing a united front with a vision. Opposition groups have often spent more time in the capital or 
outside the country' tlian in building a constituency base tliroughout the country . Opposition groups were 
successful in die 2005 elections in large part due to a common purpose and active campaigning to build a 
strong consistency base in different parts of the country'. Tlie 20 1 0 election results clearly show Ethiopia 
moving toward one partv- rule, despite the presence of other parties affiliated with the ruling EPRDF. 

Most of tiicsc parties were created by tlie EPRDF and have little independence from the ruling partv'. 
Prime Minster Meles Zenawi has stated that he and anumber of the senior leadership of die ruling party 
would retire by 2015. However, it is not clear at this Juneture if the retirement of the old guard will pave 
die way for a true multi-party democracy in Ethiopia. 


Opposition Leader Ms. Bertukan Mideksa 

Let me now spcalv briefly about opposition leader Ms. Bertukan Mideksa. In late December 2008. 
opposition leader Ms. Bertukmi Mideksa, who was arrested after die 2005 elections and pardoned in 2007, 
was re-arrested by the Ethiopian govemment and is currently serving a life sentence. The Ethiopian 
government accused Ms. Bertukan of stating in a speech in Europe tiiat she did not apologize to get a 
pardon and that the pardon was a negotiated settlement between the prisoners and the gov'emment. In a 
letter before her arrest, Ms. Birtukan stated that "in the spirit of the elders’ mission, T. along with other 
party leaders have signed the document (pardon) written on June 18, 2007 and submitted through these 
elders asking die public and the govemment for forgiveness, in the hope that this would bring about a 
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political resolution to a politically motivated charge and trial. 1 cannot alter this fact, even if 1 chose to.'' 
Tlie detention of Ms. Bertukan is seen by many as a deliberate measure to we^en snd divide tlie 
opposition before the May 2010 national and regional elections. In a press inten iew. Prime Minister 
Meles stated that "There will never be an agreement with anybody to release Birtukan/’ he said. "'Ever. 
Full stop. Tliat's a dead issue." Now tliat the ruling EPRDF has emerged vietorious and tlie opposition 
crushed, the government might be open to Ms. Bertukan's release, although many observers express 
doubt. 


The Ethiopia-Eritrea Border Dispute 

In April 2002, the Ethiopia-Eritrea Boundarv' Commission (EEBC) ailed that the disputed village of 
Badmc belonged to Eritrea. Etliiopia initially rejected die ruling but accepted with conditions in June 
2007. No progress was made in die implementation of the Commission ruling. In July 2008, the United 
Nations Security Council terminated the mandate of UNMEE. 


U.S.-Ethiopia Relations 

While concerned about the state of human rights and general political trends, the United States considers 
Ediiopia to be an important ally in a region marred by violence and instability. In November 2009, 
welcoming Ethiopian Foreign Minister Scyouin Mesfin, Secretary of State Hilary Clinton stated diat 
""Ethiopia is a country with which we have very long ties, and have, in recent years, developed a very' 
close W'Orking relationship on a number of important issues." Concerns about human rights conditions and 
democracy nonetheless remain key issues in U.S.-Ethiopia relations. Opposition groups charge that 
Washington has turned a blind eye to human rights abuses and to intimidation and harassment of 
opposition groups by the government. Some observ'ers contend that Washington’s close identification wdth 
the EPRDF government could hurt U.S. -Ediiopia relations in the long-term and could lead to tuiti- 
American sentiments. The Obama Administration has stated publicly that human rights and democracy 
issues in Ethiopia area major focus and priority. In late 2007, the House of Representatives passed 
legislation condemning human rights abuses and lack of democracy in Ediiopia (H R. 2003). Tlie 
Ethiopian government hired lobbyist groups in an attempt to defeat the bill. 


The Ogaden 

The crisis in the Ogaden is one of the worst in the region, although rarely reported. A brief background 
about the Ogaden. The Ogaden is located in the Somali region of eastern Ethiopia and shares a border 
with Somalia. Ediiopia first entered die Somali region in the late 1 890s under King Menelik. who claimed 
Ethiopian sovereignty of the region. Areas of the Ogaden were claimed by both British and Italian 
colonists in the early 1 900s until the British finally left the area in 1 948. The British handed over the 
region to Ethiopia. The region has since been the scene of numerous conflicts and territorial disputes, in 
laige part due to the incongruous colonial border treaties drawn up by Europemi colonial powers. When 
Somalia gained independence in 1960, its government refused to acknowledge any of the colonial border 
treaties with Ethiopia and demanded self-determination for ethnic Somalis living in the Ogaden. Border 
disputes have proved endemic ever since. 

In August 1984, the Ogaden National Liberation Front (ONLF) was founded. Tlie ONLF launched its 
liberation struggle against the Ethiopian regime. In 1991, after the ouster of the military regime in 
Ethiopia, the ONLF joined the current government. In 1992, the ONLF reportedly w'on 84% of the seats 
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in the regional parliament. But relations between the ONLF and the ruling EPRDF became strained in 
1992 when Etliiopian security forces killed several ONLF leaders. In 1993, the Etliiopian government 
arrested the President, Vice President, and Secretary’ General of the regional parliament. In 1994, tlie 
ONLF called for a referendum on self-determination, a right guaranteed by the Ethiopian constitution. 
Shortly after, the Ethiopian military began to arrest ONLF leaders and launched a military campaign 
against the ONLF. Tlie ONLF resumed its armed struggle. The ONLF has not rejected negotiations vvitli 
the Ethiopian government, although it demands the participation of a third party and that the negotiations 
talcc place in a neutral place. 

The government's suspension of food aid to the Ogaden in late 2006 and the unofficial blockade of 
commercial traffic created a dire humanitarian situation in tlie region. Seeurity eoneems have kept tlie 
majority of humanitarian aid workers from entering the region, and the expulsion of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and Doctors Without Borders further hindered humanitarian access. 
Additionally, the Ethiopian government has essentially scaled off the area, making communication with 
the outside world next to impossible. Even so, reports have emerged of property- and livestock being 
confiscated, villages being torched, and women and girls being raped. People from the Ogaden region are 
fleeing to refugee camps in neighboring countries, especially women and children. These refugees report 
that Ethiopian security forces are raping mid hanging civilians throughout the Ogaden region. I met many 
of these victims in a refligee camp in Kenya. 


Somalia 

In October 2002, the Inter-Governmental Authority for Development (IGAD), led by the government of 
Kenya, launched a peace process designed to end factional fighting in Somalia. In September 2003, tlic 
parties agreed on a Transitional National Charter (TNC). In August 2004, a 275-mcnibcr Somali 
Transitional Parliament was inaugurated in Kenya. In October 2004, parliament elected Abdullahi Yusuf 
Aluncd as tlic new president of Somalia. In June 2006, the forces of the Islamic Courts Union (ICU) took 
control of Ihc capital, Mogadishu. During the si.x-month rule by the ICU, Mogadishu bccmiic relatively 
peaceful, but efforts to bring peace did not lead to a ma-jor breakthrough. On December 28, 2006, 
Ethiopian troops captured Mogadishu witli little resistance from the ICU . The Ethiopian interv^ention led 
to more chaos and instability in Somalia overthe past two years. Humanitarian, political, and security 
conditions continue to deteriorate across south-central Somalia. In 2007-2009, more than 22,000 civiliaiis 
were killed, an estimated 1.1 million people displaced, and 476,000 Somalis tied to neighboring 
countries, hi 2008. fighting between insurgent groups and Ethiopian-Transitional Federal Govermnent 
(TFG) forces intensified, and by late 2008, the TFG had lost control of most of sonth-central Somalia to 
insuigent groups. In January 2009, Ethiopian forces completed their withdrawal from Somalia. In late 
December 2008, President Yusuf resigned from office and left for Yemen. In January-’ 2009, tlic Somali 
Parliament elected the leader of the Alliance for the Re-Liberation of Somalia (ARS), Sheikh Sharif 
Sheikh Ahmad, as president. In February’ 2009, President Ahmad appointed Omar Abdirashid Ali 
Shaniiarkc as prime minister. 


Recent Developments 

111 mid-May 2010, die Somali Speaker of Parlimncnt resigned after several mondis of dispute with die 
Prime Minister and Deputy Prime Minister. A day later, President Sheikh Sharif Sheikh Ahmad fired the 
Prime Minister. In late May. President Ahmad reinstated the Prime Minister. The reversal of the decision 
may be temporary or pre-planned to oust die Spcalccr from office. In late May 2010, die Finance and 
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Deputv' Prime Minister, Sheik Sharif Hassan, ran for Speaker and won the support of 2 1 7 members of 
parliament (MPs) out of 550. During the vote, an estimated 388 MPs were present. Four ministers 
resigned in protest, arguing tliat this was pre-planned and that Hassmi used government resources to bribe 
members of parliament to support his candidacy. The former Speaker was targeted by the current Speaker 
and die President because he was pushing for parliament to resume its session in order to question 
government officials about government activities and responsibilities. Tlie Prime Minister and His Deputy 
pushed for parliament to remain in recess. 


Security Conditions and Political Developments 

In January- 20 1 0, AI Shahaah intensified its attacks against the TFG and African Union (AU) 
peacekeeping forces. On December 3. 2009, a terrorist attack during a graduation ceremony for medical 
students at a hotel in Mogadishu reportedly killed 23 people, including diree TFG ministers. Tlic suicide 
bombing was carried out by a Danish citizen of Somali descent. Among the dead and wounded were 
students, family members, journalists, members of parliament, and taculU’ members. In late September 
2009, government forces seized control of Beledwevne from Hizhul al-Jslam. Beledweyne, atowm near 
the Ethiopian border, has changed hands several times in the past six months. Meanwhile, attacks against 
government forces and African Union peacekeeping troops in Mogadishu intensified in September. An 
estimated 2 1 people, including 1 7 African Union peacekeepers, were killed in a suicide attack in late 
September 2009, Tlie Deputy Force Commander was one of the victims in the attack, Al-Shahaah used 
two stolen United Nations trucks to cany^ out the attack against the AMISOM headquarters in Mogadishu. 
Two of tlie suicide bombers are believed to be Somali-Americmis. 

In early August 2009, Secretary^ of State Hilarv^ Clinton met with President Sheik Sharif Ahmad of 
Somalia in Kenya. Tlic Sccrctaiy expressed U.S. support for the TFG. President Sheikh Sharif briefed tlie 
Secretary and her delegation about the challenges facing his government and asked for U.S. financial 
support. In late September 2009, President Ahmad came to tlie United States to address die U.N. General 
Assembly, and to meet vvitli U.S. officials mid Somali community members. Tlie President visited several 
states, including Minnesota, to meet with the Somali communitv-. Tn late September 2009, he expressed 
concern that pledges made by some governments to the TFG have not been delivered. He made the point 
that for cvciy pledge made to die TFG, die insurgents receive support from their allies. He asserted that 
the insurgents get the support faster and the TFG has to wait for months." 


Somaliland 

Tlie northwest region of Somalia is considered by nimiy mialy sts to be a model for successful regional 
authority and administration. The self-declared ''Republic of Somaliland'' seceded from the rest of 
Somalia in 1991 mid now has its own flag mid national anthem, army mid police, and currency. Its 
govemment collects revenues from ta.xcs levied at ports mid roadblocks mid vehicle licenses. Despite its 
government stmetures and apparatus, the "Republic of Somalilmid" remains unrecognized by the 
intcmational community. In May 2002, President Mohamed Egal died and Vice President Dalhr Riyaalc 
succeeded Egal in a smooth trmisfcr of power. President Riyaalc comes from die Gadabursi clan, a 
minority clan in a region dominated by the Tsaaq clan. Tn April 2003, Kahin w'on in the presidential 
elections. In September 2005, Somalilmid held legislative elections and intcmational observers declared 
the elections free mid fair. Presidential elections were expected to take place in March 2009 but were 


■ Ted Dagne met with President Ahmad and liis delegation in Washington on September 29, 2009. 
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postponed several times. The elections are now scheduled for June 26, 2010. Some obsen ers have 
expressed concerns that the voter registration process was marred and view the National Electoral 
Commission as not fully capable of managing the electoral process. In recent weeks, the Riyaale 
government has attempted to discourage international observers from coming to monitor the poll on 
security grounds, according to sources in Somaliland. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, and I asked Mr. Dagne to 
take additional time, which is unusual, but we wanted to get a 
focus on the overall region. The State Department did not send a 
representative, and this was about as close as we could get to what 
the U.S. policy is, and I know it went over a bit, but I appreciate 
the indulgence of everyone because this has to be a matter of the 
record as we move forward as our committee determines what we 
will be doing legislatively, and so I do appreciate the indulgence of 
everyone and certainly appreciate your very thorough testimony, 
Mr. Dagne. 

We will now hear 5 minutes from Ms. Lefkow, and the others 
will follow in that order, and then we will open for questions. 
Thank you very much. I appreciate your being here, and thank you 
for your patience. 

STATEMENT OF MS. LESLIE LEFKOW, SENIOR RESEARCHER, 
AFRICA DIVISION, HUMAN RIGHTS WATCH 

Ms. Lefkow. Thank you very much. Chairman Payne and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for inviting Human Rights Watch to par- 
ticipate in this incredibly important hearing. I am very happy that 
Mr. Dagne has already covered so eloquently many of the countries 
because I am going to focus my remarks on Ethiopia, not obviously 
because it is more important than the other countries, but it is at 
a critical moment with the elections that just passed in May. Mr. 
Chairman, Ethiopia is not democratizing. The May 2010 elections 
provided a stark illustration of this fact. 

As you know, the ruling party won more than 99 percent of the 
vote, but what concerns Human Rights Watch more even than the 
results of these elections is the fact that they are simply a mile- 
stone in a broader agenda and strategy of consolidating control. We 
are particularly concerned that the assault on civil society in Ethi- 
opia is a trend that will continue and worsen, and this should deep- 
ly concern Ethiopia’s friends and partners. 

It is clear now that the brief window of political space that 
opened up before the elections in 2005 was an anomaly, and that 
window has now been slammed shut. Human Rights Watch’s re- 
search on the ground indicates that the government has used a 
multi-pronged strategy of oppression, and as I said, this was partly 
in the lead up to the elections, but it is a strategy that we fear will 
continue long after the elections, and one of the elements in the 
strategy has been the repression of the political opposition. I think 
you are all aware that government critics have been subjected to 
arbitrary detention, to harassment and sometimes even torture in 
detention. 

The case of Birtukan Mideksa, of course one of the most promi- 
nent opposition leaders, is emblematic of this trend. She was re-ar- 
rested in December 2008 for allegedly violating the terms of her 
pardon, but we hear about prominent cases like Birtukan’s. We 
don’t hear very much about the millions of Ethiopian’s who suffer 
repression on a day-to-day basis outside of Addis Ababa where 
there is very little spotlight on what is happening. Eighty-five per- 
cent of Ethiopians live in the rural areas. 

I would like to just spend a moment talking about the apparatus 
of control that is used in these areas. This is an apparatus that is 
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an inheritance from the Derg, from the military regime of 
Mengistu, and it is a collection of households into cells at village 
or neighborhood levels, sometimes eight households, sometimes 10 
households in cells, and these administrative structures, as you can 
imagine, they can be benign, but they can also be a very effective 
tool of surveillance and monitoring and control, and this structure 
of course is what was used very effectively in the lead-up to the 
elections, but it is also a structure that will be there long after any 
electoral period is over. 

These structures are very much at the core of the repression that 
is used in the rural areas. As one teacher told Human Rights 
Watch a few months ago when we were doing research in the coun- 
try, you have to understand, he said, that at the grass roots level 
everything is organized according to the EPRDF ideology. Every- 
thing is organized and controlled by cells. If you are opposition, you 
are excluded. 

I think I am stressing this because to understand the climate of 
fear that exists, that is sometimes not very tangible if you are vis- 
iting for a day or a week or even a month, but exists there and 
touches the lives of millions of Ethiopians on a day-to-day basis, I 
think to understand that is to understand how this strategy of op- 
pression works and succeeds. I would like to just spend one mo- 
ment mentioning as I mentioned the targeting of civil society be- 
cause as I said, this is a concern that is going to last far longer 
than any electoral repression. 

What we have seen in the last year since the adoption of this 
very repressive NGO law is basically the evisceration of inde- 
pendent civil society in Ethiopia. Most of the most prominent Ethi- 
opian human rights activists have fled in the last year. The most 
prominent organizations have been gutted. Their staff are now in 
hiding. Their budgets have been frozen. They have had to shut of- 
fices. This is the bottom line in terms of the effect of this law. 

The media of course has also been a target over the last year or 
2 , and I think we see that in a number of ways, and one of the 
primary impacts of the media law and of the hostility toward inde- 
pendent media is self-censorship. In fact, you see even the semi- 
independent press will often not touch very sensitive subjects. I see 
that I am running out of time. I am going to take just another few 
seconds if I may to just mention one other issue which is a key con- 
cern, and that is impunity of the security forces. 

The Ethiopian military’s record in dealing with the very real and 
legitimate security threats that Ethiopia faces is a terrible record. 
As I said, the government faces genuine security issues, but the 
way that security forces have dealt with these threats has often 
been to indiscriminately attack civilians, and there has been utter 
impunity conferred on the perpetrators be they in Gambella, be 
they in the Ogaden area of Somali Region or be there in neigh- 
boring Somalia. 

This I think is an area of concern that the United States as a 
friend and as an ally of Ethiopia must press in the coming weeks 
and months. Accountability is at the core of a stable and viable 
partnership with Ethiopia, and that of course should be all of the 
shared goals of both the Ethiopian Government, the U.S. Govern- 
ment and all of us here today. Thank you very much. 
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Testimony of Leslie Lefkow, Senior Researcher 
Africa Division, Human Rights Watch 

House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee on Africa and Global Health 
Hearing of June 17, 2010 

Thank you. Chairman Payne, and members of the subcommittee, for inviting me 
to participate in this hearing. My name is Lesiie Lefkow. i am a senior researcher 
with the Africa division of Human Rights Watch and i iead our work on the Horn 
of Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, this hearing comes at a critical time for the Horn of Africa, one of 
the worid’s most voiatiie regions. Somaiia is in the throes of one of its most acute 
crises in more than 20 years of conflict, with millions of its people displaced within 
or outside the country. Neighboring Eritrea has earned the dubious distinction of 
being the most closed and militarized society in sub-Saharan Africa. And across 
the border last month, Ethiopia conducted an election that cemented the ruling 
party’s grip on power and signaled that authoritarian rule has become deeply 
entrenched in the United States' closest regional ally. 

Each of these countries is enduring a human rights crisis of severe proportions 
and these crises are interlinked. Nonetheless, today I would like to focus on 
Ethiopia, a country that is in some ways the lynchpin of the region. 

In the wake of last month's election, this is a key moment to take stock of recent 
developments in Ethiopia, assess its future, and analyze the role that the United 
States — a longstanding ally and partner to Ethiopia — can and should play in the 
region. 

Ethiopia’s Stalled Democracy 
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Mr. Chairman, Ethiopia is not democratizing. The May 2010 eiections provide a 
stark iiiustration of this fact. The ruiing party, the Ethiopian Peopie's Revoiutionary 
Democratic Front (EPRDF), won more than 99 percent of the vote. Even the 
continent's iong-term dictatorships bauik at these kinds of figures, but not the 
EPRDF. 

Those who care about Ethiopia and the region now face a key question: were 
the May 2010 eiections a casuaity of a broader agenda of repression and 
controi, or was the agenda of repression and controi primarily an eiectorai 
strategy? 

Mr. Chairman, based on the research and anaiysis that i and my coiieagues at 
Human Rights Watch have been doing over the past years, I wouid argue, with 
deep regret, that the 2010 eiections were simpiy a miiestone in a broader effort 
by the EPRDF to consoiidate controi. It is our view that the repression we have 
documented in the iead-up to 201 0, particuiariy the assault on civii society and 
independent voices, is a trend that wiii continue, and worsen, and is one that 
should deeply concern Ethiopia's friends and partners. 

Although the margin of the 201 0 victory came as a surprise to many observers, 
the result itself was predictable and echoed the results of local elections in 2008. 
Then, as well, we witnessed a 99 percent victory for the ruling party, but with the 
difference that those polls were largely boycotted by the opposition. In 2010, the 
opposition engaged in the electoral process and yet it won only one 
parliamentary seat in Addis Ababa — an exact reversal of their landslide victory in 
the capital five years earlier. 

The latest overwhelming government “victory” is based, first and foremost, on the 
government's five-year strategy of systematically closing down space for 
political dissent and criticism. It is clear that the brief window of political space 
that preceded the controversial 2005 elections in Ethiopia was an anomaly in the 
EPRDF's 1 9-year rule and has now been slammed shut. 

Thankfully, the polling on May 23 was peaceful. But the lack of unrest preceding 
and following the polls should not be taken as a sign of citizens' contentment 
with the process: rather it is the result of a systematic assault on basic human 
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rights and democratic freedoms since the last elections of 2005. This campaign 
fook fhe form of multiple forms of pressure, Including: 

• legislative and administrative restrictions on the medio, opposition parties, 
and civil society groups: 

• harassment and outright intimidation of civil servants and opposition 
supporters by government and party cadres at the local government 
level: and 

• violence against, and arbitrary detention of, opposifion acfivisfs. 

Human Righfs Wafch's own research on the ground, carried out in ditticult 
conditions, demonstrates clearly that in the run-up to the 2010 elections, voters 
were intimidated at almost every stage. The Ethiopian government's grassroots- 
level surveillance machine, largely inherited from the Marxist military regime ot 
the 1970s and 1 980s, extends into almost every household in this country of 80 
million people through the kebele (village or neighborhood) and sub-kebele 
administrations. 

As a southern farmer and opposition supporter told Human Rights Watch last tall: 
"The kebele has made 60 people spies. They spy on the opposition members, 
they report on what we do, where we go, etc. We are scared, even scared to 
go out much. They are like militias, they are armed with guns." 

In addition to penalizing opposition supporters, since 2005 voters at all levels of 
society were pressured to join the ruling party through a combination of carrots — 
such as access to development resources and programs — and sticks — such as 
denial of access to public sector jobs, educational opportunities, and 
development assistance. In the months before the election they were again 
pressured, this time to register tor the election. And tinally, in the weeks before 
the election, they were pressured once again, this time to turn out to vote — and 
to vote for the EPRDF. 

What were the consequences of disobeying the elaborate and highly structured 
EPRDF-run local level administrations and militias? Government services, jobs, 
and other government-controlled resources would be withheld from those who 
failed to toe the line. 
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So the EPRDF's victory this year is no surprise. It was the inevitable result of a long- 
term strategy of repression that has been remarkably thorough and far-reaching. 
In addition to putting pressure on the voters, it has manifested itself through an 
iron grip on the political opposition, independent civil society, and the media. 

The electoral consequences of repression were a landslide result beyond what 
any simple attempt at rigging could have delivered. But the consequences of 
this repression will extend far beyond 2010. 

Political Repression 

Mr. Chairman, in any circumstances the development of multi-party democracy 
in Ethiopia would be an enormous challenge. Ethiopia is a country that has never 
known a peaceful political transition and has a long history of autocratic 
governments. For these reasons and others, the opposition gains in 2005 were a 
profound surprise to most people, including, it seems, many government officials. 
A review of all of the developments since 2005 illustrates that In the wake of the 
mass public protests, the deaths of almost 200 demonstrators at the hands of the 
police, and the negative media attention of 2005, the government decided well 
in advance that 2010 would be very different. 

One strand of the government's strategy has been to repress the political 
opposition: government critics are subjected to harassment, arrest, and even 
torture. Many of the most prominent opposition leaders were incarcerated for 
two years after the 2005 elections and charged with very serious crimes including 
treason and genocide, for allegedly Inciting violence In the post-election 
protests. Most of these charges were politically motivated. One of those 
detained in 2005 and then released under a pardon negotiated with the 
government was prominent opposition leader Birtukan Midekssa. Birtukan Is 
currently serving a life sentence after the government revoked its pardon in 
December 2008 and detained her anew, without a trial, apparently because of 
her statement that she had not requested the pardon. Her detention was 
determined to be arbitrary by United Nations legal experts in December 2009. 

Repression affects not just prominent dissidents but millions of ordinary citizens in 
small and large ways. Across Ethiopia and particularly in politically sensitive areas 
such as Oromia, Tigray, and Amhara Regions, local officials harass, imprison, or 
threaten to withhold vital government assistance from perceived government 
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critics and opposition supporters. And again and again, ordinary Ethiopians stress 
the oppressive administrative structures as the key instruments ot control. 

As a teacher told Human Rights Watch, “You have to understand that at the 
grassroots level, everything is organized according to the EPRDF ideology, 
everything is organized and controlled by cells; if you are opposition you are 
excluded.” 

"Those who are not [EPRDF] supporters are like prisoners or paralyzed persons in 
that kebele,” said a tarmer from Awassa. This system, which proved so potent a 
tool to ensure the outcome of May 2010, will still be in place long after the 
elections are forgotten. 

PeacetuI government critics are otten accused of serious crimes such as 
membership in insurgent or terrorist organizations. Most are released without 
being brought to trial due to the lack ot any evidence against them, but only 
after punitively lengthy periods ot detention. 

The prospect of politically-motivated arrests, detentions, and abuses is only 
heightened by another recent development in Ethiopia. One of the alarming 
pieces of legislation adopted in July 2009, in the prelude to the elections, was the 
Anti-Terrorism Proclamation. This law provides an extremely broad and vague 
definition of terrorism and expands police powers to arrest suspects without a 
warrant, among other concerns. Its potential use against political dissenters and 
even media who publish dissenting views is of great concern. Alongside it, there 
is a second netarious piece of legislation regulating non-governmental 
organizations. 


Attacks on Civil Society and the Media 

Mr. Chairman, freedom ot expression and association are currently under assault 
in Ethiopia. Human rights organizations and other elements of independent civil 
society that scrutinize and hold governments accountable came under 
particular attack in the lead-up to the 2010 elections. In January 2009 the 
Ethiopian parliament adopted a new law called the Charities and Societies 
Proclamation (CSO law). The legislation restricts and criminalizes the activities ot 
non-governmental organizations and associations in ways that violate the rights 
to freedom of expression and association. 
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The government claims that the CSO law is necessary to improve transparency 
and accountability and promote indigenous organizations, all of which are 
legitimate goals. But the rationale behind the law is quite the opposite. As laid 
out in an EPRDF newsletter and described to Human Rights Watch staff by 
government officials, the law has a clear discriminatory intent. It equates certain 
kinds of independent, non-governmental organizations — like human rights 
groups — with political parties, arguing that they should be restricted from foreign 
funding in order to restrict foreign influence in Ethiopia's “developmental 
democracy.” And practically the law allows the government to determine which 
kind of non-governmental activity is appropriate. In other words, development 
work is acceptable, and an organization can receive foreign funding for such 
work as long os the development work does not touch on anything that hints at 
human rights promotion. Human rights activity is barred, including any 
advocacy forwomen’s rights, children’s rights, and the rights of the disabled. 

The effects of the CSO law on Ethiopia's slowly growing civil society have been 
devastating and predictable. The leading Ethiopian human rights groups have 
been crippled by the law and many of their senior staff have fled the country 
due to the increasing latent and sometimes blatant hostility towards 
independent activists. Some organizations have changed their mandates to 
exclude reference to human rights work. Others, including the Ethiopian Human 
Rights Council (EHRCO), Ethiopia's oldest human rights monitoring organization, 
and the Ethiopian Women's Lawyers Association (EWLA), which over the past 
decade launched groundbreaking work on domestic violence and women's 
rights, have slashed their budgets, staff, and operations. Meanwhile, the 
government Is encouraging a variety of ruling party-affiliated organizations to fill 
the vacuum, including the Ethiopian Human Rights Commission, a national 
human rights institution with no semblance of independence. 

Mr. Chairman, Ethiopia's government has also had little tolerance for the 
independent media. The most blatant attack on free expression — and a 
particularly telling reflection of his personal attitude towards the press — came 
from Prime Minister Meles Zenawi himself when in March 2010 he justified the 
jamming of Voice of America (VOA) by likening its programming to the 
genocidal Rwandan broadcaster. Radio Milles Collines. Throughout the days 
leading up to polling day, both the VOA and Deutsche Welle, the only two 
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international radio broadcasters with programming in Ethiopia’s principal 
languages, were jammed. 

Although a few independent newspapers continue to publish despite a crippling 
barrage of state-inspired lawsuits, most choose self-censorship or shy away from 
frank coverage of the most sensitive issues. One of the most prominent local 
independent media outlets, the Addis Neger, closed in December 2009 after its 
editors received threats of prosecution under the new Anti-Terrorism law and fled 
the country. 

Impunity of the Security Forces 

Mr. Chairman, Ethiopia’s government often cites national security threats to 
justify its repressive measures. Certainly Ethiopia has suffered deadly attacks on its 
soil and, in October 2008, on its trade mission in Hargeisa, Somaliland; its 
concerns about terrorism are real. Ethiopia's government also faces security 
threats in the form of fwo low-level and long-standing insurgencies: the Oromo 
Liberation Front, in Oromia region, and the Ogaden National Liberation Front, 
which operates in Ethiopia’s Somali region. 

Flowever, the government has regularly used the language and threat of 
terrorism as a pretext to restrict legitimate political opposition activity and 
political protest. 

Even more alarming, Ethiopia’s military has committed serious abuses amounting 
to war crimes and crimes against humanity in responding to these threats. And 
those responsible have enjoyed total impunity from prosecufion. Bofh fhe abuses 
and the widespread impunity enjoyed by perpetrators appear systematic. From 
Ethiopia’s western Gambella Region to Somali Region in the east, and in 
neighboring Somalia, Ethiopian security forces have in recent years repeatedly 
responded to insurgent threats with atrocities against local civilians. 

To date, Ethiopia’s consistent response to serious allegations of international 
crimes committed by Ethiopian security forces has been to deny the allegations 
and disparage the sources, be they Ethiopian human rights groups, my 
organization — Human Rights Watch — or even the US State Department. Instead 
of responding with genuine efforts to investigate and address abuses, the 
Ethiopian government has conferred effective immunity upon the perpetrators. 
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US Policy towards Ethiopia 

Mr. Chairman, the US relationship with Ethiopia is one ot its most important on the 
Atrican continent and Ethiopia is currently the only viable US partner in the 
volatile Elorn of Africa. Ethiopia is also one of the few counfries in sub-Saharan 
Africa whose government has made real and consistent efforts to realize broad- 
based economic development for its citizens. 

But over the long term, if its current trajectory continues, the Ethiopian 
government is destined to become a serious liability rather than an asset to US 
interests in the region. If the United States needs Ethiopia as a strategic partner 
over the long term, it is crucial for the United States to act now to press Ethiopia’s 
government to reverse course, before it is too late. 

The Obama administration responded to the recent elections with a welcome 
and lucid statement of concern at the restrictions on freedom of expression and 
association. Officials in the administration say that the US government is shifting 
from the almost solely security-centered paradigm of the Bush years to a 
“balanced” and multi-dimensional relationship that embraces governance, 
economic development, and security interests. This shift is welcome. But it should 
go further: human rights underpins and intersects with all three areas of policy 
concern and should be at the heart of the US approach. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, so long as there is no accountability for human 
rights violations — whether at the hands of security forces, development officials, 
or ruling party cadres — it will be impossible for Ethiopia to achieve the kind of 
governance and stability it needs to be a truly viable partner for the United 
States. Conversely, if the Ethiopian government continues on its current trajectory 
of authoritarianism and repression, it will inevitably, inexorably undermine the 
partnership it has traditionally enjoyed with the United States. 

If Ethiopia were not considered such a close ally on terrorism issues, it is likely that 
these trends would have evoked a far stronger and more concerted US response 
before now. Efforts by Human Rights Watch and other organizations to 
document Ethiopian state abuses and press for genuine accountability have to 
date met with little or no serious response from the Ethiopian government — or 
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from international donors, led by the US, who provide Ethiopia with more than 
US$2 billion in aid annually. 

In addition, Ethiopia's government has proven remarkably adept over the years 
at intimidating donors into a passive stance on human rights and governance 
concerns — somehow managing to leverage massive inflows of development 
and humanitarian assistance against the donors and the taxpayers who provide 
them. The terms of the debate need to change. 

The argument used by some that “quiet diplomacy” works best In Ethiopia has 
been proven wrong by its failure to yield few if any tangible results In recent years. 
All too often It just gives the Meles government the veneer of respectability that it 
seeks. The situation of the past several years — where the Ethiopian government 
could publicly reject the State Department's human rights report as an "irritant” 
based on “hearsay and lies,” or compare the Voice of America to a genocidal 
Rwandan broadcaster — should not be quietly tolerated. 

Mr. Chairman, were the US government to give priority to human rights and 
governance concerns and work to achieve concrete improvements in the 
Ethiopian government's overall rights record, other donors would likely follow suit. 
Many key European donors have adopted (or conveniently hid behind) the 
position that they cannot effectively press these issues without leadership from 
the United States or United Kingdom, Ethiopia's most important bilateral partners. 
US leadership Is therefore key to pressuring Ethiopia to change course. 

Key Recommendations for the US Government 

The statement from the US National Security Council following the May elections 
in Ethiopia was welcome and balanced. The US government should follow-up by 
clearly setting out some key short- and medium-term steps and reforms that the 
Ethiopian government needs to undertake. These should include revision or 
amendment of Ethiopia’s repressive legislation, release of political prisoners and 
other measures, as follows: 


1 . Insist that Ethiopia's Repressive Legislation is Amended 
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As an urgent priority, the US government should press Ethiopia’s government to 
scrap or substantially amend the repressive legislation it adopted in 2008 and 
2009, in particular the Charities and Societies Proclamation (CSO law) and the 
Anti-Terrorism Proclamation. The necessary amendments should — at minimum — 
include: 


CSO Law: 

■ Lifting the restriction on foreign funding for CSOs engaged in 
human rights activities. 

■ Adding provisions that appropriately limit and oversee the 
Charities and Society Agency’s powers to license, register, 
supervise, penalize, or dissolve CSOs, and control their 
operational activities. 


Anti-Terrorism Law: 

■ Clearly defining and limiting the detinition of “terrorist acts” 
to violent crimes targeting people. 

■ Removing provisions from the law that are not in conformity 
with international evidentiary standards. 

■ Removing the death penalty. 


Media Law: 

■ Amending provisions that apply criminal penalties, 
suspension of publications, and disproportionate financial 
penalties, and those that are otherwise not compatible with 
the Ethiopian Constitution and international conventions 
ratified by Ethiopia. 

■ Removing provisions that impose sanctions based on vague 
national security considerations and definitions. 


2. Call for the Release of Birtukan Midekssa and other Political Prisoners 
Prominent opposition leader Birtukan Midekssa was imprisoned without trial in 
2008 tollowing allegations that she violated the terms of her original pardon in 
2007. She is now required to serve out the remainder of her life sentence. The 
Ethiopian government has sought to portray this issue as the mechanical 
outcome of an impartial legal system at work. The US government has already 
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expressed considerable concern about Birtukan's detention but it has not done 
so torcetully enough or publicly enough. 

3. Ensure that No Militan/ Assistance is Provided to Troops Suspected of 
War Crimes 

The US should make a clear statement that further International Military 
Education and Training (IMET) tunding to the Ethiopian military, including training 
and provision ot equipment to Ethiopian peacekeeping torces, will depend on 
meaningful Ethiopian etforts to respond to serious abuses, in line with the Leahy 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act. 

A meaningtui Ethiopian response should include inviting independent Ethiopian 
and international investigators and media to investigate allegations ot abuses. 

4. Insist on Unfettered Access to Somali Region 

In the short term, the US government should seek immediate untettered access 
for impartial humanitarian organizations seeking to assist vulnerable populations, 
particularly in the Ogaden area ot Somali Region. The Ethiopian government has 
placed severe restrictions on such access to date. We suspect its motives are to 
conceal what is happening in conflict-atfected areas. 

The Obama administration should also support an independent evaluation of 
the humanitarian response, including the distribution of food aid, in affected 
regions of Ethiopia. Serious allegations about potential diversion and 
manipulation of aid in the region by the military remain. 

As a medium-term goal the US government should press for credible 
independent monitoring and reporting on the situation in conflict-affected 
regions of the Ogaden — whether by a UN-led commission of inquiry: a UN 
delegation of special rapporteurs: or some other impartial mechanism. 

Mr. Chairman, my thanks again for the opportunity to address this sub-committee. 
I would be delighted to respond to any questions you or your colleagues may 
have. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you. Ms. Ali Aden? 

STATEMENT OF MS. SADIA ALI ADEN, HUMAN RIGHTS 
ADVOCATE AND FREELANCE WRITER 

Ms. Ali Aden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman Payne, 
Ranking Member Smith and distinguished members of this com- 
mittee, thank for your holding this very important hearing that 
sheds light on Somalia’s humanitarian catastrophe and the impact 
on women and children. Mr. Chairman, I am honored to be given 
the opportunity to come and speak today on a subject that is dear 
to my heart: The suffering of Somali women and children. Mr. 
Chairman, with your permission, I would like to ask that my full 
testimony be submitted into the record. 

Mr. Payne. Without objection. 

Ms. Ali Aden. Protracted wars, civil or otherwise, victimizes pre- 
dominantly woman and children, and nowhere is this fact more 
pronounced than in Somalia. Whether in refugee camps or in the 
neighborhoods of Mogadishu, the grim images of women and chil- 
dren in profound state of anguish, vulnerable human beings tor- 
mented by endless inter-Somali, inter-clan, inter- war lords, inter- 
sectarian strife for power and domination, but their stories are 
never the dominant narrative of consequence of that long conflict. 

Since the collapse of the Somali state in 1991, Somali women 
have played a pivotal role at the most dire period of their country’s 
history, especially in the social and economic sector of the society. 
Women play an active role in maintaining integrity, values and the 
structure of Somali family and community. While by and large men 
fought in offense or the defense of senseless clan strife, Somali 
women became the bread winners of the society. That is reaffirm- 
ing their profound resilience and selfless capacity. 

Today, because of insecurity created by the conflict between war- 
ring forces, hundreds of thousands, particularly women and chil- 
dren and elderly, are forced to flee and become internally displaced 
persons. This on again, off again massive security-related displace- 
ment of civilian population has become the predictable nightmare 
resulting from each time the insurgents and government clash. 
Today, Somalia remains one of the worst humanitarian catas- 
trophes in the world. 

With nearly 1.5 million internally displaced, these IDPs are lack- 
ing water, shelter and food. Most cluster in make-shift refugee 
camps outside Mogadishu. These IDPs may not have food or water 
for days. Sadly, through these dire conditions, women give birth to 
children and raise them under such uncertainties. In Afgooye 
alone, 30 kilometers south of Mogadishu, there are about 400,000 
IDPs according to UNICEF. One-quarter of those are children 
under the age of five. 

Hundreds of thousands more refugees, women and children most- 
ly, ended up in refugee camps such as the Dadaab, which was 
originally built for 90,000 refugees but now holds over 280,000 ref- 
ugees of mostly women and children. According to Refugee Inter- 
national, these refugees are in four main asylum countries, 
Djibouti, Ethiopia, Kenya and Yemen. Some have been in exile for 
the past 18 years. Moreover, Mr. Chairman, there are nearly 3.5 
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million civilians out of total population of 8 million are on the verge 
of starvation. 

Whenever fighting intensifies, the flow of essential foods stops, 
sometimes for months an in early 2010 when the World Food Pro- 
gramme decided to suspend its delivery and distribution of emer- 
gency food in the south and central Somalia. Armed conflicts, 
droughts and absence of public infrastructure have led to famine, 
disease and death of hundreds of thousands of people. USAID’s re- 
port of June 1, 2009, shows 3.5 million are in need of humanitarian 
assistance. 650,000 of those are children under the age of five. 

Children are also increasingly being denied access to education 
because of the continuing civil war. Seventy-five percent are lo- 
cated in central and southern Somalia. Of the displaced, some of 
those, especially women with maternal mortality ratio of 1,044 per 
100,000, live in difficult conditions making Somali women among 
the most high-risk groups in the world. Mortality among the chil- 
dren under the age of 5 is staggering 142 per 1,000 compared to 
world’s combined 68. 

The heroes under the radar at the Dr. Hawa Abdi Hospital, 
which is located outside Mogadishu-Afgooye corridor kilometer 21 
is run by Dr. Hawa Abdi assisted by her daughter Dr. Deqa 
Mohamed. They hold in their camps surrounding the hospital about 
72,000 IDPs. Of those, 18,000 are families with children. Out of 
those, 43 percent are children, 32 percent are women, 16 percent 
are elderly, and 9 percent are men. They have a daily visit of 980 
per day. Of those, 580 are children, 320 are women and 80 are 
men. 

They have five doctors, 60 nurses, 160 healthcare personnel, 
some of them trained before the collapse of the state. The assist- 
ance they get is only coming from medications provided by Doctors 
without Borders and Dr. Hawa Abdi’s Hospital, herself, and other 
sponsors such as individuals and Somalis in the Diaspora and 
sometimes the Italian Embassy. I will touch on the child soldiers, 
Mr. Chairman, hopefully with question/answer session, but the 
senseless game of tit for tat between the insurgents, government 
and AMISOM is something also that I would like to talk about 
later. 

Without talking about the toxic waste, I would not think I would 
be able to cover the humanitarian crisis in Somalia. Mr. Chairman, 
there is a ticking environmental bomb beneath the Indian Ocean 
that were something to go wrong could potentially cause or exceed 
damages being caused by the current massive BP oil damages to 
countless barrels dumped in the Somalia waters. Mr. Chairman, 
the illegal hyper-fishing still continues. 

This practice has put certain Somali fishing communities in eco- 
nomic dire straights, and I would like to emphasize that more 
later, but I would like to offer my recommendations if that is okay. 
I would like for the U.S. Government and for you to help provide 
adequate access to humanitarian assistance; support the formaliza- 
tion of the U.S. -Somali relationship. It is encouraging that now So- 
malia has appointed an envoy to United States. 

We would like for President Obama, since he has started already 
the process, to also appoint an envoy; provide incentive for disar- 
mament, especially for children; help sustain the TFG to become 
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strong and politically capable to secure the country but also firmly 
press the TFG to continually engage and reconcile with the opposi- 
tion groups; engage and empower the Somali Diaspora because 
they are essential to the stability of the Somali state; and pass 
laws that prevent the illegal fishing and toxic waste dumping from 
American companies. 

Lastly, support and provide services to individuals, Dr. Hawa 
Abdi and other centers. I thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to speak regarding this life and death situation. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Ali Aden follows:] 
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Congress of the United States 

Committee on Foreign Affairs’ Subcommittee 

On Africa and Global Health 

The Humanitarian Crisis in Somalia and the Impact on women and children 

Chairman Payne, ranking member Smith and the distinguished members of this committee- 
thank you for holding this very important hearing that sheds light on Somalia’s 
humanitarian catastrophe and the impact on women and children. Mr. Chairman, I am 
honored to be given the opportunity to come and speak today on a subject that is dear to 
my heart- the suffering of Somali women and children. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, 1 would like to ask that my full testimony be 
submitted into the record. 

Introduction: 

Protracted wars, civil or otherwise, victimizes predominantly women and children; and 
nowhere is this fact more pronounced than in Somalia. Whether in refugee camps, or in 
the streets and neighborhoods of Mogadishu, the grim images of women and children in 
profound state of anguish; vulnerable human beings tormented by the endless inter- 
Somali, inter-clan, inter-warlords, inter-sectarian strife for power and domination. But 
their stories are never the dominant narrative of the consequence of that long conflict. 

Since the collapse of the Somali state in 1991, Somali women have played pivotal roles at 
the most dire period of their country’s history; especially in the social and economic 
sectors of the society. Women played active role in maintaining the integrity, values and 
structure of the Somali family and community. While by and large men fought in the 
offence or the defense of senseless clan warfare, Somali women became the bread 
winners of the society, thus reaffirming their profound resilience and selfless capacity. 

Humanitarian Crisis: 

Today, because of insecurity created by the conflict between warring forces such as Al- 
Shabaab and Hizbul Islam militia on one hand, and the Transitional Federal Government 
(TFG,), African Union forces (AMISOM), and Ahlul Sunnah wal Jama’ ah on the other, 
hundreds of thousands of Somalis, particularly women, children and elderly are forced to 
flee their homes and thus become internally displaced persons. This on again, off again 
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massive security related displacement of civilian population has become the predictable 
nightmare resulting from each time that the insurgents and government clash. 

T oday, Somalia remains as one of the worst humanitarian catastrophes in the world, with 
nearly 1.5 million internally displaced persons (IDPs). These IDPs are lacking water, 
shelter and food. Mostly clustering in a makeshift refugee camps outside Mogadishu, 
these IDPs might not have food for days because of the insecurity. Sadly, through these 
dire conditions, women give birth to children and raise them under such uncertainties. Tn 
Afgooye alone, 30kms south of Mogadishu, there are about 400,000 IDPs. According to 
the United Nations Children's Fund, one quarter of the refugees around Afgooye are 
younger than the age of five. 

Refugees: 

Hundreds of thousands more people of mostly women, children and elderly ended up in 
refugee camps in neighboring countries. Camps such as Dadaab which was originally 
built for 90,000 refugees is now overfilled with 280,000 refugees, thus making it the 
world’s largest refuges camp. It goes without saying that scarcity of basic health and 
human services became a way of life. 

According to Refugee International, these refugees are in four main asylum countries — 
Djibouti, Ethiopia, Kenya and Yemen. Some of these refugees have lived in exile for 
over 1 8 years. As Somalis continue to flee the violence in ever growing numbers, they 
often join other Somali refugees in urban centers across the East Africa and throughout 
the Gulf. 

Starvation: 

Moreover, there are nearly 3.5 million civilians out of a total population of about 8 
million are on the verge of starvation and their daily survival is dependent on aid coming 
from the international donor countries. And, whenever fightings intensifies, the flow of 
essential foods to the affected population stops, sometimes for months as in early 2010 
when the World Food Programme (WFP) decided to suspend its delivery and distribution 
of emergency food in south and central Somalia. 

Health: 

Past two decades, armed conflicts between rival groups, recurring draughts, and the 
absence of public infrastructure have led to famine, diseases, and the deaths of hundreds 
of thousands of people. The United States Agency of International Development’s 
(USAID) June 1, 2009 report shows that of 3.5 million are in need of humanitarian aid, 
650,000 are children under the age of five, with over 8% of the population is suffering 
from acute malnutrition, placing the suffering more than the 1% of the global threshold 
for emergency food crisis. 
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Children are also increasingly being denied access to education as a result of school 
closures due to fighting, especially in Mogadishu. Of those in need of urgent 
humanitarian assistance, 75% are located in central and southern Somalia, with a 
maternal mortality ratio of 1,044 per 100,000 live births placing Somali women among 
the most high-risk groups in the world. Hemorrhage, prolonged and obstructed labor, and 
infections are the major causes of death at childbirth. Mortality among the children under 
5 is staggering 142/1,000 (2007) compared to the world 68/1,000. 

Heroes under the radar 

Hawa Abdi Hospital, Located at Afgoye corridor at KM 21 is founded and managed by 
Dr. Hawa Abdi. 

• IDPs at Dr. Hawa Abdi camp are 72000 people (18,000 families) 

• 43% Children; 32% women; 16% Elderly; 9% men 

• Daily patient visits: are more than 980 ( 580 children; 320 women; 80 

men) 

• 5 doctors, 60 nurses, 160 healthcare personal (28 nurses were trained 

before the collapse 1991) 

• Medication: MSF (Doctors without borders) provides medication for the 

children with a great care and quality and Dr. Hawa Abdi (hospital) provides 
medications for women, elderly and men, providing of course as much as she 
can with the limited medical supplies received from sponsors. 

• Sponsors: individual, Somalia Diaspora community and at times the Italian 
embassy 

Human rights abuses by warring groups in Somalia 

Though my testimony today focuses on a specific population of the vulnerable groups, 
under the recently ended Ethiopian occupation and continued civil strife, the entire 
Somali population has profoundly suffered. Civilians have been subjected to harassments, 
kidnappings, unlawful detentions, rape, torture and death. 

Child soldiers: 

Mr. Chainuan, one of the sad outcomes of the protracted Somali conflict is the brutal 
exploitation of children as child soldiers. Human rights organizations such as Amnesty 
International, Human Rights Watch, and Elman Human Rights as well as media groups 
such as the New York Times have all presented reports and articles attesting that militant 
insurgents such as Al-Shabab and the TFGhave routinely recruited under age children as 
soldiers. 

On June 13, 2010, Jeffrey Gettleman filed a story on New York Times on child soldiers. 
In it he documented children that he claims to work for the TFG. According to the United 
Nations, Somalia’s government is one of the “most persistent violators”. Though the TFG 
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has adamantly denied the charges of recruiting child soldiers, there is enough evidence to 
indicate that there are children claiming their loyalties to all warring groups. 

For the past two decades, Somali children endured harsh conditions. Children in Somalia 
grew up with violence, anarchy and devastation. While their case is hardly a hopeless 
case, they are in desperate need for recreation programs to occupy them away from 
violence, educational programs to teach them productive skills. 

A Senseless game of Tit for Tat: 

Perhaps one of the most brutal momentum is the deadly game of tit for tat that is 
periodically initiated by Al-Shabab to lure AMTSOM, and therefore the TFG, into firing 
mortors into the highly populated area where Al-Shabab tactically fires from. 

This reckless action and reaction only endangers and kills more innocent people, causes 
the displacement of more people, and strengthens Al-Shabaab’s position and improves 
their recruitment. 

Unconfirmed reports indicate that the AMISOM troops have created closed prison in 
their compound which violates the mandate of its troops. Therefore, checks and balance 
system must be put in place to prevent abuse of the civilians and protect the rule of law 
for all. 

Toxic Dumping and Illegal Fishing: 

A number of experts, environmentalists, media groups, and indeed human rights 
organizations have published a number of reports and articles to register their concerns 
and sound the alarm on a disaster in the making in Indian Ocean. As various hazardous 
industrial chemical and nuclear waste was being dumped in the Somali waters during the 
past two decades of anarchy and the subsequent apathy of the international community. 

Mr. Chairman, There is a ticking environmental bomb beneath the Indian Ocean that, 
were something to go wrong, could potentially cause or exceed the damages being caused 
by the current massive BP oil leak. Random damages to the countless barrels dumped in 
the Somali waters is not farfetched, as storms and rust, among other causes, could 
damage those barrels. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the illegal hyper-fishing still 
continues. This practice has put certain Somali fishing communities in economic dire 
straights that caused some of them to resort to piracy- an enterprise that initially started as 
a protection of national waters and evolved to become an international criminal 
enterprise. It goes without saying that these illegal activities would not only affect the 
human rights of innocent Somalis as it, among other things, denies them their right to life, 
food, health and safe environment, but also security as these kinds of actions worsens the 
conflict. 

Nick Nuttall, a spokesman for the United Nations Environment Program (UNEP), told 
Voice of America that for the past 15 years or so, European companies and others have 
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used Somalia as a dumping ground for a wide array of nuclear and hazardous wastes. 
"There are reports from villagers of a wide range of medical problems like mouth bleeds, 
abdominal hemorrhages, unusual skin disorders and breathing difficulties," Nuttall said. 

Recommendations: 

1 . Help provide adequate access to humanitarian assistance. 

2. Support the formalization of the US Somali relationship. [It is encouraging to 
know that Somalia has appointed a Special Envoy to United States and that 
President Obama is considering to appoint a US Special Envoy to Somalia] 

3. Provide incentive for disarmament, especially the children 

4. Help provide programs for rehabilitation, education and skill training 

5. Help sustain the TFG to become a strong and functioning government that is able 
to holistically address the humanitarian, political and security crisis of the country 

6. Firmly press the TFG to genuinely engage in reconciliation with 
opposition groups 

7. Engage and empower the Somali Diaspora. This block offers untapped influence 
and the will to fix their homeland of origin 

8. Pass laws that prevent any and all American companies to partake in the illegal 
hyper-fishing and toxic waste dumping. [Despite the 1 50 warships deployed by 
the international community, piracy continues to flourish and the only way to 
reduce and eliminate is law and order to take place inside Somalia] 

9. Provide support to individual and centers that are devoted to helping people and 
producing tangible results. 

1 thank you for giving me this opportunity to speak regarding this life and death issue and 1 
thank you on behalf of the many whose lives you your action will touch. I look forward to 
your questions and T hope T can shed additional light on this issue. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much for your testimony and your 
recommendations. Dr. Menkhaus, you may take more than the al- 
lotted 5 minutes if you need since Mr. Smith kindly invited you. 
I don’t want to hear from him later that I didn’t give you the equal 
footing. Not as much time as you may consume, but if you have to 
exceed 5 minutes, that is fine. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH JOHN MENKHAUS, PH.D., PRO- 
FESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, DEPARTMENT OF POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE, DAVIDSON COLLEGE 

Mr. Menkhaus. Thank you. Congressman Payne, Congressman 
Smith, distinguished members, thank you for the opportunity to 
share my assessment of the situation in the Horn of Africa and its 
implications for U.S. policy, and with your permission, I would like 
to go off script rather than read excerpts from my submitted testi- 
mony, and instead provide some summary remarks that I hope can 
tie together some of the issues that we have discussed as a group 
this morning. 

Mr. Payne. All right. 

Mr. Menkhaus. I am focusing my remarks on Somalia and our 
policy specifically with regard to the political crisis in Somalia. My 
colleagues have already made reference to the security threats and 
the humanitarian policies there, so I won’t return to that in great 
detail. Our policy in Somalia has been framed for several years by 
support to the Transitional Federal Government or TFG. That has 
never been a policy that has been embraced because it was seen 
as having high promise but because it was always seen as the best 
of bad options. 

The bad news; after 6 years of a 5-year transitional government 
is that the TFG is no longer the best of bad options. It is simply 
a bad option. It is not working. The government is in disarray. 
Most of its members have resigned or reside outside the country. 
It controls only a few districts of the capital that are in fact secured 
by African Union peacekeepers. It has been notorious for corrup- 
tion. Its security forces have been a law until themselves at times. 
It has, in short, been an enormous disappointment at the cost of 
millions of dollars. 

The fundamental problem with the Transitional Federal Govern- 
ment is not that it is weak. If it were only weak, state capacity- 
building assistance would be the cure. This is not a case of a gov- 
ernment that is willing but not able. This is a case of a government 
that is neither willing nor able. Top political elites see the Transi- 
tional Federal Government as an opportunity to make money with- 
out taking the risks and the hard work of actually reviving the 
failed state in Somalia. 

Shabaab as a result has consolidated control over all the terri- 
tory from the Kenyan border to most of the districts of Mogadishu 
and now all the way up to Beledweyne on the Ethiopian border and 
south central Somalia. Shabaab is not strong. It has numerous in- 
ternal divisions, but it is the only player on the playing field, and 
so it is strong mainly as a function of the TFG’s weakness. Many 
observers believe that Shabaab can be melted. There can be defec- 
tions. 
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There are large groups within Shabaab that are not really com- 
mitted to hard-core jihadism, but those individuals and groups, as 
with the rest of Somali society, will not rally against Shabaab, will 
not defect from it unless they see a viable alternative, and at 
present, there is no viable alternative in Somalia. So the popu- 
lation is acting in a predictably risk averse manner supporting tac- 
itly or acquiescing to Shabaab control. 

What can we do in the face of this very deeply frustrating situa- 
tion? I would like to add that by all accounts there is frustration 
in U.S. Government and frustration in other foreign capitals over 
this. The time is ripe for a policy shift. I would argue that for start- 
ers we need to look at a diversification strategy, not to decertify the 
Transitional Federal Government, but to demote it to a transitional 
authority tasked strictly with implementing key transitional tasks 
in this government. 

Meanwhile, we should be engaging any legitimate powerful and 
effective authorities that we find at the subnational level. That is 
not simply to say that we should be supporting a policy of building 
blocks of regional states. There are some regional states, such as 
Somaliland and Puntland that can and should be engaged. We al- 
ready provide support to them. We can deepen that support, but 
that is not necessarily a model for the rest of the country. In fact, 
in much of southern Somalia, regional states. Federal states are ac- 
tually an invitation to war. 

Instead, we need to look where governance is actually happening 
empirically in Somalia. It is not in fact an anarchic country. There 
is lots of “governance with a small g” going on, and most of it is 
actually happening at the municipal level in towns. Cross-clan alli- 
ances forged by common business interests and the need to secure 
basic law and order do occur. They occur beneath Shabaab in some 
cases, in spite of Shabaab in other cases, and beyond Shabaab’s 
control in other areas of the country. 

We should be engaging any local authority that we can find that 
is effective to create some competition for good governance in So- 
malia to put pressure on the TFG and to end its monopoly on ac- 
cess to external assistance. In addition, we need to consider a re- 
gional strategy. As Ted Dagne has already alluded to, Somalia 
forms part of a regional conflict complex. We have got to in par- 
ticular put pressure on Ethiopia and Eritrea to resolve that long- 
running impasse that infects the rest of the region. 

We also need to put pressure on our friends in the Ethiopian 
Government to come to some kind of rapprochement with the 
Ogaden National Liberation Front. Those two developments alone 
would have enormous positive benefit in Somalia. We need to rec- 
ognize that the U.S. Government has good relations with most of 
the governments in the region, and that is a great tool for us, but 
the problem is, as many of my colleagues have alluded to, those 
governments are in fact enemies of large sections of their own pop- 
ulations, and that is a problem for us. 

Recruitment by al-Qaeda or other radical groups is going to enjoy 
ideal conditions where people are angry with repressive, predatory 
governments that are supported by the United States. We need to 
recognize that some of these allies of ours in the region are allies, 
but we are fighting somewhat different wars. Our principal concern 
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is al-Qaeda’s influence in the region and by extension Shabaab’s 
ability to engage in terrorist attacks in the region. Their principal 
interest is political survivalism and sometimes the use of counter- 
terrorism agendas against domestic opponents who may or may not 
in fact be enemies of ours. 

Finally, if we were gaining more security in the region at the cost 
of some compromises on humanitarian access, human rights, de- 
mocratization, we could at least be having an interesting ethical 
debate over tradeoffs. The tragedy in this region and the tragedy 
for U.S. foreign policy is we are getting none of those. The region 
is palpably more insecure today than it was 5 years ago even as 
we have forfeited voice on matters of humanitarian access and de- 
mocracy and human rights deferring to some of our regional allies 
rather than confronting them, and we are getting nothing right 
now, and I think that is really grounds for a major policy rethink 
in the region. I will stop there. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Menkhaus follows:] 
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Introduction 

Congressman Payne, sub-committee chairman, and Congressman Smith, ranking 
member, I thank you both for the opportunity to share my assessment of the situation in 
the Horn of Africa and its implications for US policy. 

T would like to focus my remarks primarily on the crisis in Somalia, which at present is 
the most worrisome of the region’s many troubles. My remarks will mainly address 
challenges of state-building and the Transitional Federal Government, and will only make 
brief reference to other urgent policy issues in Somalia related to the humanitarian crisis 
and security threats, T would like to underscore at the outset that Somalia’s crisis is very 
much a part of a regional conflict complex. US policies aimed at resolving the Somali 
crisis must be based on a regional strategy or they will not succeed. 

This hearing is very timely, because we are standing at a crossroads on Somalia. The 
humanitarian, political, and security crises there are worsening by the day; the 
international community’s policies have not worked and in fact have made things worse; 
and deep frustration has grown in the US government and in other capitals around the 
world. The moment is ripe for a policy shift. But this can only happen if a reasonable 
policy alternative can be articulated. 

To its credit, the Obama administration has been engaged in a lengthy process of policy 
review on Somalia. One of the main reasons US policy on Somalia has not shifted much 
over the past year is because the country presents us with such poor options. We have 
been left supporting the Transitional Federal Government (TFG) in Somalia not because 
it had great promise but because it was the best of bad options. Many of us embraced this 
logic despite the TFG’s deep flaws and poor early performance, in the hopes that the 
“Djibouti process’’ of dialogue and inclusion since 2008 would earn the TFG more 
legitimacy and effectiveness and help Somalia end its twenty year crisis of state collapse. 
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But the TFG is now dearly just a bad option, and its failures very costly to Somalis, the 
region, and the world. Unconditional support of the TFG has served as a poor substitute 
for a coherent strategy toward the broader Somali crisis, and has reinforced and rewarded 
the exceptionally bad performance of TFG leaders. 

Continued external efforts to breathe life into the moribund TFG have also had the 
unintended but very real effect of prolonging political conditions within which a radical 
Islamist insurgency has thrived. Past US and UN policy of unconditional support to the 
TFG has thus actively undermined our own long-term security interests. 

The failure of the TFG 

The cornerstone of our strategy in Somalia has been strengthening of the Transitional 
Federal Government (TFG). Instead of serving as a cornerstone, it has been the weak 
link. 

Six years into its initial five year transition, the TFG has utterly failed across the entire 
range of tasks it assumed in late 2004. It has failed to establish itself as a minimally 
functional government, advance key transitional tasks, broaden itself as a unity 
government, and extend its authority beyond a few neighborhoods of Mogadishu 
protected by African Union peacekeepers. It has done nothing to improve the security of 
its citizens or provide them access to basic services. It has not improved conditions for 
the private sector. It has not facilitated the flow and planning of international 
development aid and humanitarian assistance. And it has not proven to be a useful 
partner for external states seeking to monitor and reduce the security threats emanating 
from Somalia. 

Instead, the TFG remains a government on paper only. Most of its officials reside 
outside the country for security reasons. The parliament has difficulty mustering a 
quorum. Ministries are non-functioning collections of a few individuals of varying 
commitment to the government. The security forces operate as autonomous armed 
groups, virtually indistinguishable from the clan militias from which they originated. 
Corruption has been rampant, with tens of millions of foreign aid dollars and seaport 
customs disappearing into private pockets. The cabinet has been wracked by factional in- 
fighting. The composition of the government has been in a state of constant turmoil. 
Confidence in the viability of the TFG was never high, but the hopes that were raised in 
early 2009, when a new government was formed, have vanished. 

If the TFG were merely incompetent, a strong case could be made that the international 
community must simply redouble its efforts to build the government’s capacity and 
accountability for however long it takes to make it succeed. But the TFG’s poor 
performance, and sustained external support to the TFG, have been anything but 
harmless. They have been actively detrimental to the objectives of reducing extremism 
and lawlessness in the country, and have helped to fuel the very violent extremism US 
and UN policies are intended to erode. Most of the thousands of security forces that 
external states have trained and armed for the TFG have deserted or defected to al- 
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shabaab, the al Qa’ida affiliated Islamist insurgency in Somalia. The uncontrolled, 
predatory behavior of the TFG’s police force against the civilian population has driven 
some Somalis to support shabaab out of fear and anger. The corruption and extortion 
TFG officials have engaged in have deeply alienated the Somali business community, a 
potentially important source of political moderation and pragmatism in the country. 
Unconditional Western and UN support of the TFG in 2007 and 2008 stoked fierce anti- 
Americanism and anti-UN sentiments in the country. Donor pressure on aid agencies to 
support stabilization efforts and the TFG despite the fact that the government was a party 
to a war eroded the neutrality of the UN’s specialized agencies and Western aid agencies 
in the eyes of many Somalis. TFG policies designed to block and divert food relief in 
2007-2008 actively undercut international humanitarian objectives in the country as well. 
And the African Union (AMTSOM) peacekeepers tasked with protecting the TFG have 
inflamed the crisis by returning heavy fire into densely populated neighborhoods, leading 
to civilian casualties and stoking still more public Somali anger at external actors. 

Perhaps most damaging has been the fact that the TFG was so closely linked to and 
dependent on the Ethiopian military occupation in 2007 and 2008, That occupation 
sparked a highly destructive insurgency and counter-insurgency which damaged much of 
Mogadishu and turned 700,000 residents into internally displaced persons. The TFG was 
seen as actively culpable in this catastrophe, and was indelibly tarnished in the eyes of 
many Somalis as an illegitimate government and a puppet of Ethiopia. Shabaab easily 
exploited public anger at the TFG, conflating its radical jihadist ideology with Somali 
nationalism, anti-Ethiopian and anti-Western sentiment. The two year Ethiopian military 
occupation which some believed would cleanse Somalia of Islamic radicals did much to 
radicalize a much broader portion of the Somali population and legitimize the shabaab. 

Somalia is a far greater security threat to its neighbors and the US today than it was in 
2004, and the TFG has played an important role in this disastrous development. Thanks 
in part to the TFG’s dismal performance, shabaab has consolidated control over most of 
south-central Somalia and most of the capital city. Shabaab is not an especially strong 
militia and struggles with numerous internal divisions. It is deeply unpopular with most 
Somalis, who loathe its extremism, its links to al Qa’ida, and the role foreign jihadists 
play in the movement. But the TFG has failed to exploit these weaknesses. Shabaab 
remains the strongest military force in south-central Somalia because it is the only team 
on the playing field. Somalis are aligning themselves with shabaab not because they like 
what it stands for - far from it - but as a matter of political survival. 

The fundamental problem with the TFG is that its leadership is not committed to actually 
governing. Were this a case of a weak government being “willing but not able” to govern, 
standard capacity-building assistance would be effective. But when a government is 
neither willing nor able - when its top figures view the TFG as a short-term money- 
making venture - viable options involving state-building are very limited. 

The central problem for the international community in Somalia is this: what we see as 
threats and crises - humanitarian emergencies, state collapse, armed conflict, piracy, and 
Islamic extremism — the Somali political elite views as opportunity. They are 
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enthusiastic supporters of state-building, counter-terrorism, anti-piracy initiatives, and 
humanitarian response, but only as projects, not as outcomes. When counter-terrorism, 
state-building, and humanitarian relief constitute three of the most lucrative enterprises in 
Somalia, what rational political leader would want to solve the crises attracting these 
interventions? 

Trends and scenarios 

Though all agree that the current crisis in Somalia is untenable, a case can be made that 
the situation could continue for years. While the current situation is not ideal for anyone, 
it is a minimally acceptable outcome for many key actors. For the TFG, presiding over a 
paper government has proven to be lucrative. For shabaab, prolonged stand-off allows it 
to mobilize for jihad indefinitely, allows it to continue to collect revenues from the vast 
territory it controls, and enables it to avoid making difficult and divisive decisions it 
would face were it to assume control over a government. For some external actors, the 
current situation is bad but constitutes a “devil we know” rather than the devil we don’t. 
No Western government wants to be linked to a policy which culminates in the formal 
collapse of the TFG, opening them up to charges that they “lost” Somalia to an al Qa’ida 
affiliate. The political preference is thus to continue to prop up the TFG. 

On the other hand, a number of “game changers” could lead to major changes in Somalia. 
One would be a shabaab terrorist attack in a neighboring state or in the US. To date, 
shabaab has threatened to launch terrorist attacks outside Somalia but has not done so. In 
my view, they have been constrained from doing so by the fact that Somalia is entirely 
dependent on remittances sent back to the country by the one to two million Somalis 
living and working abroad. Any Shabaab action that would place the Somali diaspora and 
its remittances in jeopardy would be political suicide for shabaab. Shabaab would likely 
face sharp reactions from every Somali clan and business interest. It would also likely 
trigger robust external military action inside Somalia. Still, it is very possible that at 
some point a shabaab cell could opt to launch a terrorist attack in Kenya or elsewhere. 
Should that occur, the US should be prepared to use every carrot and stick at its disposal 
to encourage Somali interests to go after shabaab rather than to attack the group directly. 
Shabaab ultimately needs to be solved by Somalis. 

A second game-changer would be a withdrawal of AMISOM troops. The TFG would be 
in no position to protect itself and would flee the country leaving Mogadishu in the hands 
of shabaab. This would likely be followed by armed conflict within the Islamists. 

A final game changer would be a major policy shift by the US and its allies. This is the 
preferable route, as it is the only option which allows the US to shape rather than simply 
react to events in the country. 

Policy options 

We face poor choices and high risks in Somalia no matter what we do. We also consider 
policy options in Somalia humbled by the fact that almost every foreign policy initiative 
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in Somalia over the past twenty years has produced the exact opposite result than what 
was intended. 

Though the TFG is a failure, most observers concur that it would be counter-productive 
at this time to decertify and abandon it entirely. There are a variety of reasons why the 
transitional government needs to be kept alive at least as a “shell” which at a future date 
can be inhabited by a more effective administration. But the TFG should no longer enjoy 
a monopoly on external support. It should be treated as a transitional authority, focused 
mainly on advancing key transitional tasks, not mimicking a full-fledged government. 
The US and other donor states should actively pursue a policy of diversification in 
Somalia, working pragmatically with whatever local authorities they identify on the 
ground who are relatively legitimate, powerful, and accountable to their communities. In 
some cases this means expanding support to existing regional polities. But this must not 
be reduced to a search to find and shore up regional states; that approach is very likely to 
produce war, not peace, in much of southern Somalia. Instead, the international 
community must be open to engaging whatever authorities they find. Most location 
specific authority in Somalia is actually found at the municipal level. Many towns across 
Somalia have pulled together basic administrations that bring clans together over 
functional cooperation and are supported by business interests. By diversifying our 
points of contact with Somali authorities, we can reward and incentivize strong 
performance in governance. This approach could include considering greater levels of 
engagement with Somaliland short of outright recognition. It could also consider 
temporary relocation of the transitional authority to a new temporary location in a more 
peaceful part of the country. 

The US must support the continued presence of AMISOM forces in Mogadishu for the 
time being, in order to maintain a protected zone around the airport and seaport that 
prevents Somali armed clashes over these valuable resources and to provide Somalis and 
the international community with a relatively safe zone for future meetings. 

The US and its allies are justifiably and deeply concerned about the worsening security 
threat posed by shabaab and the growing A1 Qa’ida presence in the country. This short 
presentation is not in a position to elaborate in detail on our most effective counter- 
terrorism strategies. But it can flag a few core principles and concerns. First, we need to 
be very careful about how we partner with local militias and government security forces 
in pursuit of counter-terrorism goals. The leaders of these security forces have their own 
interests that may or may not coincide with ours, and their uncontrolled militia can easily 
fuel anti-American public sentiments. Second, we must exploit the fact that shabaab is 
composed of very disparate groups with varying levels of commitment to the cause. 
Many, perhaps most of the group can and must be weaned away from the movement as 
part of an enduring solution in Somalia. It cannot be defeated under current 
circumstances, but if weakened by defections the hard core remnant of the group can be 
contained if not defeated outright. But defections will only occur when a viable 
alternative emerges in Somalia, and if the US government is flexible and pragmatic 
enough to engage parts of shabaab in quiet dialogue. Unless and until the TFG or a 
successor body provides Somalis with real hope in an alternative to shabaab, most 
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Somalis will understandably acquiesce to shabaab rule and avoid the risks associated with 
opposition to this extremist group. 

Finally, to refer back to the point I started my remarks with, the Somali crisis is very 
much part of broader regional conflict complex. US policies which help resolve the 
ongoing Ethiopian-Eritrean impasse, and which encourage rapprochement between the 
Ethiopian government and the Ogaden National Liberation Front, would go a long way to 
creating a more conducive regional environment in which to successfully address the 
Somali crisis. In the long run, peace in both Somalia and the Horn will require 
recognition by all actors in the region that they cannot threaten the security of their 
neighbors, nor can they pursue their security interests at the expense of their neighbors. 


Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. We have our final witness, 
Mr. Amum Okiech. 

STATEMENT OF MR. PAGAN AMUM OKIECH, SECRETARY 

GENERAL, THE SUDAN PEOPLE’S LIBERATION MOVEMENT 

Mr. Amum Okiech. Thank you, Chairman Payne, Congressman 
Smith and members of the subcommittee. I thank you for holding 
this important hearing on current conditions and U.S. policy in the 
Horn of Africa. I appreciate the opportunity to speak on behalf of 
the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement and the people of Sudan 
about the momentous changes taking place in our country and the 
role we hope the United State of America can play in helping us 
avoid a return to conflict in Sudan and ensure a brighter future for 
the Sudanese people who have seen so many years of war and suf- 
fering. 

Mr. Chairman, sir, if you may allow me, I have submitted a writ- 
ten testimony, and I would like to use to the few minutes to pro- 
ceed to make recommendations? 

Mr. Payne. Without objection. 

Mr. Amum Okiech. And I will start by stating that Sudan, my 
country, is a failed state. Sudan is a failed state because at inde- 
pendence, the Sudanese political leadership have failed to develop 
and agree to an inclusive nation-building consensual project, a 
project that would have transformed the decolonized, multi-cultural 
society and build it into a multi-cultural inclusive nation. This fail- 
ure led to profound national crisis expressing itself in multiple dev- 
astating civil wars and to an entrenchment of a highly repressive 
extremely violent military dictatorships, transforming the Suda- 
nese state into a predictory state. 

Mr. Chairman, sir, this state failure and national crisis and mis- 
rule is responsible today for causing the imminent disintegration of 
the Sudanese state. The CPA, the Comprehensive Peace Agree- 
ment, was an attempt to resolve the Sudanese national crisis and 
to end the conflict between the Central and Southern Sudan, Abyei 
Nuba Mountain and Blue Nile regions on the other hand, while 
civil wars still continued in other parts of the country in eastern 
Sudan and in the Darfur region in western Sudan. 

Today, with the developments that are happening in our country, 
I would recommend the following: That the Government of the 
United States of America support a full implementation of the CPA 
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and that it will lend its active support to ensure the conduct of the 
referendum on self-determination for the people of Southern Sudan 
in time as agreed in the Comprehensive Peace Agreement that is 
no later than January 2011. 

We ask for your support for the conduct of this referendum to en- 
sure that it is transparent, free and fair and would result to a cred- 
ible choice by the people that would be credible on reflecting the 
will of the people of Southern Sudan, and we would call on the 
Government of the United States of America to accept, respect and 
recognize the choice of the people of Southern Sudan in the interest 
of peace, which most likely will be a choice for independence or se- 
cession of Southern Sudan given the fact that unity has not been 
made attractive in 5 V 2 years of the interim period. 

I also recommend that the United States of America assist the 
North and Southern Sudan to negotiate post-referendum arrange- 
ment to establish friendly cooperative relations to serve the best in- 
terest of Southern and Northern Sudanese peoples. I recommend 
that the Government of United States recognize the new inde- 
pendent state in Southern Sudan and focus its support to the Gov- 
ernment of Southern Sudan to build capacity of institutions of gov- 
ernance in the would be new state so as to emerge as a stable, 
peaceful and prosperous state that would contribute to peace and 
stability in our region, the Horn of Africa. 

And with regard to Northern Sudan, we recommend that the 
Government of United States continue to support the conduct of 
popular consultation in the two states of Blue Nile and Southern 
Kordofan and continue to work to end the conflict and war in 
Darfur and achieve peace and justice through a peaceful settlement 
that would end the marginalization of people of Darfur and respond 
to the legitimate needs and aspirations of the people of Darfur to 
govern themselves and participate in a fair manner in the govern- 
ance of the rest of Northern Sudan. 

We also believe that it would be important to support the demo- 
cratic forces in Northern Sudan, including the SPLM in the north 
to achieve a fundamental transformation of Northern Sudanese 
state from a totalitarian fundamentalist state into a secular demo- 
cratic state that would achieve inclusivity and realize peace and 
marginalization within Northern Sudan so that there would be 
peace within Northern Sudan and transform the relations between 
Northern Sudan and its neighbors, including Southern Sudan and 
all the other neighbors, Ethiopia, Eritrea, Chad, Libya and Egypt 
into peaceful relations and ending all forms of interventions and at- 
tempt to export destabilization which has been the practice of the 
ruling political force in the north. 

To end, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the United States of Amer- 
ica can use in a smart manner incentive and disincentives in the 
Sudan to encourage the Sudan achieve a transition into peace, pos- 
sibly into becoming two stable states, and the two stable states will 
join hands together, work in good relations and join with the other 
states in the region to build a free peaceful and prosperous Horn 
of Africa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Amum Okiech follows:] 
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“Horn of Africa: Current Conditions and U.S. Policy” 
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Subcommittee on Africa and Global Health 
U.S. House of Representatives 

17 June 2010 


Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for holding this important hearing on current conditions and U.S. policy in the 
Horn of Africa. I appreciate the opportunity to speak on behalf of the Sudan Peoples’ 
Liberation Movement (SPLM) about the momentous changes taking place in our country and 
the role we hope the United States can play in helping us avoid a return to conflict in Sudan 
and ensure a brighter future for the Sudanese people who have suffered too many years of 
war and destruction. 


As you are aware, the Government of Southern Sudan was formed five years ago with the 
signing of a Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) that ended the longest civil war in 
Africa. One of the key provisions of the CPA is a referendum on self-determination for the 
people of Southern Sudan, to be held in six months on January 9*, 2011. The SPLM’s 
primary goal between now and then is to ensure the smooth and transparent conduct of the 
referendum and to prepare itself for issues it will face in providing governance in either a 
unified Sudan or independent South Sudan. 

Since 2005, we have worked to strengthen the capacity of GOSS to govern Southern Sudan, 
and despite a lack of resources and capacity, poor infrastructure, a population which is new 
to nation-building after many years of war and destabilizing interference by the NCP, we 
have made progress. 

In the area of security, with the help of the international community, we have been 
strengthening the capacity of South Sudan police force and judiciary, as well as investing in 
disarmament and learning from previous efforts in this area. We are transforming the SPLA 
from a guerilla army into a modem conventional army capable of defending Southern Sudan. 
Southern Sudan has a history of internal tension that is based on competition over scarce 
resources and a lack of strong institutions and can best be addressed by building up 
institutional capacity. The new government will be committed to bringing the diverse 
Southern Sudanese communities together, something we have never really had the 
opportunity to do in the past. 
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We are also addressing serious concerns about corruption in the government. We have 
created Southern Sudan Anti-Corruption Commission, and in response to grave allegations of 
corruption, President Salva Kiir dismissed two Ministers of Finance and Economic Planning. 
While very little work in this area could be done during the war, it is a high priority of our 
government now. With help over time, we will build greater accountability, including a 
harmonized civil service, improved financial management and a strengthened law 
enforcement and judiciary. 

After Sudan’s April elections, some of the candidates who had lost in the South chose to 
express their dissatisfaction with the results by armed rebellion. Dissatisfaction with election 
results is common in any election, but in Southern Sudan, where large stocks of weapons are 
readily available, it can become dangerous when candidates choose to resort to arms rather 
than express their grievances peacefully. While the SPLA has the ability to deal with these 
groups militarily, it is not the intention of GOSS, nor is it in its interest to do so. GoSS’ aim 
is to bring all groups together through dialogue, and in doing so, turn away from the “eye for 
an eye” mentality of the past. However, make no mistake: much of this internal tumult is 
being stoked by support from the NCP in Khartoum as long as the NCP finds it in its interest 
to support dissidents in the South and security in the south will continue to be affected. GoSS 
has evidence of the NCP’s support for these groups, and President Kiir recently sent an 
envoy to present President Bashir with a message of protest from GOSS. 

These challenges are not unique to the South - the North must also deal with issues of ethnic 
and cultural plurality and armed insurrections in Darfur and in the East. Whatever the 
outcome of the referendum, the South must work together with the North to address these 
common problems and to maintain peace. The people of Sudan, North and South, cannot 
afford another war. You have my pledge that despite provocative behavior from the North, 
we will do all we can to work the NCP leadership in to making the transition peaceful. 

We have made progress in the past five years but much still needs to be done to ensure next 
year’s referendum is free, fair, and credible. As President Kiir told Vice President Biden in 
Nairobi on June 9"’, we formally request assistance from the United States in preparing for 
the referendum and in addressing the most urgent post-referendum needs, particularly in the 
areas of security, governance and development, in order to promote a peaceful transition 
post-referendum. GoSS is ready and willing to participate in efforts to make progress on 
negotiations with Khartoum on outstanding CPA issues, and in particular the establishment 
and effective functioning of the Referendum Commission. This should include prompt 
establishment of a schedule of meetings between GoSS and the NCP, supported by 
international mediation. Other outstanding issues include oil negotiations, border 
demarcation, water rights and citizenship. 
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GoSS also seeks clear expressions of support for the CPA process from the United States to 
reinforce the prompt conduct of the referendum in January 2011, as has been agreed by the 
parties and guarantors. We appreciate the comments Vice President Biden made in Nairobi 
supporting the referendum being held without delay and the results respected 
unconditionally. The conduct of the referendum must be supported by the international 
community to ensure a legitimate and recognized process, and we seek the United States’ 
assurance that it will unconditionally support the outcome of the referendum whatever it 
turns to be. We continue to be grateful for the critical role the United States has played so far 
as a guarantor of the CPA, 


Despite the challenges of the next six months, we take comfort in the paths we have seen 
others take towards peace, freedom and prosperity. Our battles have similarly been fought in 
defense of our identity and dignify: to ensure for ourselves freedom of belief, freedom of 
speech, freedom from want and freedom from fear. Although the outcome of our civil war 
may not parallel the United States’, we are determined to emerge from it a people 
strengthened in freedom. In your early days as a nation, you received vital help from your 
friends. Without this help, the United States would not have grown to be the great nation it is. 
We ask nothing more than to have the same opportunities you had as a nation in your early 
days. 


Mr, PA’WfE, Thank you very much, and let me thank all of the 
panelists, and as I indicated and so that it is clear for the record 
that our witness who just testified is representing the SPLM, 
which is a movement. He is not a representative of the Government 
of South Sudan just so it is very clear. Let me begin. You heard 
the hells. What I will do is to ask a quick question, perhaps take 
3 minute or so, I will let Mr, Smith give that quick question. We 
would then recess for 15 minutes, and we should he back. We have, 
as you can see, a 15-minute vote, and there is 5 more minutes to 
go, but we will stay. When it is zero numbers on the time remain- 
ing, we will still get there in time. 

Then, when that vote is completed, there will be a 5-minute vote 
and perhaps a second 5-minute vote, so we should actually be back 
within 15 minutes supposedly, but let me ask the first question in 
regard to Sudan, Dr, Menkhaus, We all feel that the current Gov- 
ernment of Somalia is weak. We are aware of the fact that I guess 
for 15 years there was no government, and I imagine when the 
TFG actually started with the concept, it was really not an elected 
body. It was a body put together by clans and subclans. It was felt 
that if everyone could included, that at least that can transition to- 
ward an official election. 

Of course, it is very difficult to have elections when you have the 
lack of security. With the sort of merger more or less or the coming 
together of the TFG or ICU, Initially, the TFG said they would not 
accept any members of the ICU after conferences and so forth over 
a course of a number of years. They tended to accept moderate 
members of the ICU, and that is how Sheikh Sharif Sheikh Ahmed 
became its head. 
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Having said all that, and you did mention regional possibilities 
of working underneath the government, so I just wonder if you 
could spend a couple of minutes once again sort of going over your 
theory of how a governing body could at this time be installed and 
what it would look like, how would it operate? You are not going 
to do that in about 2 minutes, but you could do as much as you 
can, and then I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Menkhaus. Thank you. The first principal behind a diver- 
sification strategy would be to cease rewarding the very bad behav- 
ior that is causing the failure of the TFG in the first place. We 
have got with the Transitional Federal Government — and we have 
had this in other parts of the world as well where we have govern- 
ments that appear to be both unwilling and unable to govern — we 
run the risk of moral hazard, in which we are reinforcing the very 
behavior that we are trying to overcome. 

In the case of the Transitional Federal Government, the millions 
of dollars that have gone to it virtually unconditionally over the 
years have provided a very nice living for a number of people who 
have positioned themselves at the spigot of foreign aid in the TFG, 
and they have exhibited no interest in building a government ca- 
pacity. How to work around them? By working with regional 
polities as well, not decertifying entirely the TFG. 

I think there are powerful arguments that at least the shell of 
a transitional government is needed to be filled by whomever in the 
near future. But why not work with Somaliland more aggressively, 
more with Puntland, more potentially with the Galmudus region, 
other regional or municipal authorities where they appear. Presum- 
ably this would only occur across south central Somalia if Shabaab 
were in fact to lose control over some of these areas, and I think 
that is entirely possible in the coming year or 2 . 

They are deeply unpopular among Somalis. If given the right 
conditions, I think they can be pushed out of different areas. What 
we could do is provide Somalis, particularly at the municipal level, 
with opportunities for functional cooperation. It is at the town level 
where cross-clan alliances are forged. We are already pretty good 
at this, UNICEF, NGOs, a number of different U.N. specialized 
agencies have worked with town authorities across the country. 

It is where I have seen over the past 15 years some of the best 
most effective, most legitimate governance occurring. What that 
would do is it would give people confidence in an alternative, and 
it might provide Somalia with the opportunity to cobble together 
what some of us have been calling, for lack of a better term, a “me- 
diated state.” That is to say a state that isn’t built from the top 
down, but rather one which is negotiated from Mogadishu with 
these local fluid polities, whatever is found at the local level. 

It is going to be messy. It is going to be hybrid. It is going to 
be difficult for us to interface with at times, but the Somalis under- 
stand it full well and have learned to work within it over the past 
20 years. 

Mr. Payne. Very good. Thank you very much. When I return, I 
would like to expand a little bit more and also hear from Ms. Ali 
Aden about some of those points that you mentioned, the two 
things that must stop, the toxicity and the fishing. Mr. Smith? 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Ali Aden, let me ask 
you a question if I could, and thank you for your very troubling and 
incisive testimony. The AMISOM mission of 5,200 people mostly 
from Burundi and Rwanda, in your view is it enough? You spoke 
of the 1.5 million internally displaced persons. You quoted USAID 
about 3.5 million people in need of humanitarian aid, and obviously 
the security situation totally exacerbates that problem if not cre- 
ates it in the first place, and the others might want to speak to this 
as well, whether or not that mission is sufficient. 

I remember when the first deployment of AU peacekeepers went 
to Sudan, I went over and met with them, and they were grossly 
underpaid, getting $1 a day. They were in very, very hostile situa- 
tions. They had very poor rules of engagement, not their fault, but 
the fault of those who sent them, and I am just wondering if your 
sense is that this is a robust mission. Also, we found in DR Congo, 
and I actually chaired three hearings on it, with regards to peace- 
keepers committing atrocities against individuals, mostly women, 
mostly small, young girls in terms of rape, and in Goma it was a 
terrible and is a terrible situation. 

Has anti-human trafficking protections been integrated into the 
AU mission there, and anyone else who would like to speak to that 
as well? 

Ms. Ali Aden. Thank you. On the issue of AMISOM, if it is 
enough, has become obvious with the Somali community and how 
the Somali society sees as foreign intervention. Some would say 
that the AMISOM is not needed in Somalia, but because of the way 
the conditions are in Somalia, there has to be some sort of ele- 
ments or troops like AMISOM that can keep the peace, but there 
is no peace to keep, so peace has to be established first. 

What the Somalis always talked about, and we have argued con- 
sistently on different forums is that perhaps the international com- 
munity, especially the United States should consider bringing in 
forces that are coming from surrounding nations rather than just 
the neighboring countries and avoiding the front-line states such as 
Ethiopia, Kenya and now Uganda. As far as the capacity is con- 
cerned, we don’t believe AMISOM has the capacity to do the work. 

They are not underpaid. They get paid much better than the So- 
mali soldiers that have been trained in Uganda and now that are 
coming back with no pay and selling their guns, so perhaps reduc- 
ing the numbers from 5,000 in a smaller pace and bringing in So- 
mali soldiers and paying the Somali solder from some of that sal- 
ary would do a better job for Somalia on security. As for AMISOM, 
now there are unconfirmed reports that it has established a prison 
in this compound that keeps closed not only from the international 
community, but also from the Somali Government. There has to be 
a mandate that clearly states that law has to be respected and ci- 
vilians have to be protected. 

Mr. Smith. I am going to have to run over to vote, I guess you 
too, Mr. Chairman. I would like to hear whether or not there is a 
protocol to combat human trafficking to make sure that women and 
children especially are not exploited. 

Mr. Payne. You can go ahead. 

Mr. Smith. You are going to stay? 

Mr. Payne. Yes. You can answer that. 
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Ms. Ali Aden. Human trafficking? 

Mr. Payne. Yes. 

Ms. Ali Aden. Well, there is a more of a child soldier than traf- 
ficking. There is some that exist, but it is more with the women, 
especially from the refugee camps surrounding Dadaab, and there 
have been reports that it has been talking about that not only in- 
side Somalia and refugee camps but also where the Somalis have 
sought refuge such as in Kenya and in Dubai where Somali women 
are being sold as sex slaves. 

Mr. Payne. Now, once again in regard to the military, what is 
your opinion as it relates to the African Union’s forces as opposed 
to Somali-trained forces who have been trained in Kenya and other 
places? If you were in charge, how would you fit that group in? 

Ms. Ali Aden. As far as the Somali soldiers that have been 
trained are concerned, like I say, when they come back, there is no 
salary for them, and there is no food, so the only alternative that 
they have is having a soldier that has been trained and who has 
a gun in his hand either join the insurgence or sell his gun to gain 
food for his family. A better way to go about it would have b^een 
to train these soldiers inside Somalia so they become familiar not 
only with their colleagues that they are working with, but with 
their superiors because when they come back, the superiors have 
been trained outside so the soldiers and superiors don’t have a re- 
lationship, and when they come back, there is no respect between 
the two. 

Training the soldiers inside Somalia, offering them a salary that 
can sustain them and their families will help them and keep them 
away from joining the insurgents and thinking more of a nation- 
alist rather than always supporting their clan, and that will only 
come if they are recruited on the base of their capacity, their 
knowledge, their previous experience and their health. Instead, 
they are being recruited when they are being taken to these dif- 
ferent countries based on the clan of who recruiting these soldiers 
to be trained. 

Mr. Payne. And, Dr. Menkhaus, what is your opinion on the sol- 
diers, the military element? 

Mr. Menkhaus. First with regard to the African Union, the 
AMISOM forces, I think our first observation has to be that their 
mandate is to protect the Transitional Federal Government first 
and foremost. Their relations with the Transitional Federal Gov- 
ernment are very poor. There is no trust on either side between the 
two, and as a result, the AMISOM forces are deeply frustrated. 
They would like to expand their mandate to be able to work with 
other entities like Al-Sunna wa al-Jama’a in taking the fight to 
Shabaab. I am deeply concerned about that. 

As someone who served in UNOSOM, I know even 30,000 plus 
of the world’s best peacekeepers confronted with a sustained urban 
guerrilla war are not going to be able to succeed in Somalia. I think 
in the long run Shabaab is going to see its demise, not from mili- 
tary defeat, but from being eroded from beneath, and I think that 
is first and foremost a Somali task, not an AMISOM task. More- 
over, AMISOM has been responding to Shabaab shellings by re- 
turning fire in densely populated neighborhoods. That results in ex- 
tensive civilian casualties which is precisely what Shabaab wants. 
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It has infuriated Somalis against AMISOM, and as a result, that 
is just exacerbated the general feeling of anti-foreign sentiment 
among the population in Mogadishu. The problem with bringing 
Somali militia in as security forces is not only that they haven’t 
been paid, but the money has been made available, but because of 
corruption, TFG officials are taking that money, and as a result, 
up to 75 percent of the TFG security forces who have been trained 
by outsiders have in fact either deserted or defected. 

I would add a final point, and this is a potential game changer. 
If AMISOM were to withdraw, which is another scenario, not nec- 
essarily to expand, but to withdraw due to frustration and Uganda 
and elsewhere, the Transitional Federal Government would not be 
able to protect itself at all. It would almost certainly have to flee 
the country, so it would be a game-ending change. 

Mr. Payne. Okay. Thank you. The hearing will stand recessed. 
Thank you. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed.] 

Mr. Payne. The hearing will reconvene. I thank those of you in 
the audience who could stay and thank the witnesses for remaining 
with us. Let me ask you, Mr. Dagne, the situation in the Ogaden 
region of Ethiopia is deeply concerning, troubling as you have al- 
ready mentioned considering reports of sexual violence perpetrated 
by Ethiopian troops and the effective isolation of the region im- 
posed by the Ethiopian Government. 

Since the government suspended food aid to Ogaden in 2006, it 
seems the humanitarian situation has continued to deteriorate, yet 
very little has been done by the international community to pres- 
sure the Ethiopian Government to peacefully resolve the issue in 
the Ogaden. In your opinion, why has so little been done to engage 
the Ethiopian Government on this issue, and given that the 
Ogaden region is cut off from contact with outside entities and ac- 
cess to the region, it is highly restricted, from what sources are we 
able to collect information on the status and the condition of the 
inhabitants in the Ogaden? 

Mr. Dagne. I think most of the information that we are getting 
about the Ogaden comes from the refugees near the border in 
Kenya. There are also human rights groups, journalists who have 
gone into the Ogaden without the permission of the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment, and they have documented what they have seen, inter- 
views of the victims. I have gone at least three times in the past 
couple of years. I went into the refugee camps and in Nairobi and 
documented a number of interviews of the victims as well as condi- 
tions internally. 

What is different about the Ogaden is that rarely you will see re- 
porting about the atrocities that are being committed. The tar- 
geting in the Ogaden is exclusively against civilians, especially 
women. Rape is one of the methods used by the Ethiopian security 
as well as hanging. We have a number of cases of individuals who 
were handed. One particular person that comes to mind that you 
and I had met 2 years ago and last year is a young lady named 
Redwan. She was hanged by the Ethiopian security, left for dead. 
Fortunately, for her, she wasn’t dead, and she was helped out, 
moved into a neighboring country, and she is still awaiting for the 
United Nation’s Refugee Agency to process her status. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you. Let me ask you, Ms. Lefkow, the Ethio- 
pian judiciary has heen under severe criticism for years hy some 
observers and opposition groups for allegedly lacking independence 
and effectiveness. Do you agree with this assessment and criticism, 
and what are the major problems facing Ethiopia’s judiciary? What 
can, in your opinion, the U.S. do to help strengthen the independ- 
ence of the judiciary in Ethiopia? 

Ms. Lefkow. I would be happy to try and address that. May I 
also add a couple of points with regard to your question on the 
Ogaden area? 

Mr. Payne. Yes. 

Ms. Lefkow. Maybe if I start with that? The allegations of 
abuses in the Ogaden is an issue that Humans Rights Watch has 
been extremely concerned about over the last 3 years. We did a 
very in-depth investigation in 2007 into these allegations and docu- 
mented crimes that we in our assessment amounted to war crimes 
and crimes against humanity, so these are very, very serious 
crimes by the Ethiopian military, to some extent also by the 
Ogaden National Liberation Front. They are not clean. Their record 
is not entirely clean either. I think it is important to say that clear- 
ly, but the scale of the abuses against civilians was overwhelmingly 
for the most part on the part of the Ethiopian military. 

In our assessment, the patterns of crime declines somewhat in 
2007, 2008 after the initial campaign by the government. We have 
actually been doing another set of research just in the last few 
months on what is happening in the Ogaden trying to get an up- 
dated picture of what is happening on the ground because as you 
know, it is extremely difficult to get solid and credible information, 
and we are very concerned about some ongoing military clashes in 
the region and ongoing targeting of civilians. 

I think there are two new elements that we are seeing in the re- 
gion. One is that the regional government in Somali region has es- 
tablished like almost a paramilitary force called the New Police, 
and it is these forces that seem to be responsible for a lot of abuses 
against civilians now, so this is a new development since 2008. The 
other I think new element in the Ogaden area is a real expansion 
of oil development. 

We were hearing this from dozens of people we spoke to just last 
month of an expansion of the oil exploration in the area, which is 
having kind of a knock-on effect because this is a conflict zone, and 
a lot of people are pastoralists, nomadic herders, and they are actu- 
ally not able to go to their traditional lands anymore because the 
oil companies with Ethiopian military support have actually seem- 
ingly fenced off large areas, so this is a kind of new dynamic that 
we are seeing, which I think will have some serious effects on the 
ground and on civilians, and I may just quickly 

Mr. Payne. And on that point, is there the presence of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China’s military there or security forces armed 
from China since it is PetroChina that is doing the exploration in 
the Ogaden? 

Ms. Lefkow. Not that we are aware of. The security forces for 
the oil seems to be primarily Ethiopian military, so the national de- 
fense forces. Although, there are also 
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Mr. Payne. Okay. I know that several years ago there was a con- 
flict with the OLF, and I think a number of Chinese security forces 
were killed in a combat with OLF and Chinese military or para- 
military or security, and you can go on. 

Ms. Lefkow. Thank you. The other issue I wanted to mention, 
I mean, I guess it is in relation to the Ogaden. I think there is a 
couple of points worth making. I think with regard to the U.S. pol- 
icy, I think there is a positive and negative side to the U.S. posi- 
tioning, the government positioning on Ogaden. On the one hand, 
I think the U.S. has been pressing quite hard for humanitarian ac- 
cess over the last few years. I think there is a recognition that the 
humanitarian situation in the Ogaden area has been very, very se- 
rious and continues to be very serious, and I think that is an im- 
portant positive position. 

I think the problem is that there hasn’t been enough push back 
on the fact that the Ethiopian Government has essentially closed 
down this region to any kind of independent access. Journalists 
can’t get in there, diplomats can’t get in there. We certainly can’t 
get in there. They have effectively established an information 
blackout on the Ogaden area, and I think there needs to be much 
greater challenging of this by the U.S. and by other of Ethiopia’s 
partners. 

I think on that score, what we see, the National Security Council 
statement after the elections last month was an important signal 
it seems of a shift in U.S. rhetoric toward Ethiopia. It think it was 
a strong statement. It was a welcomed statement of concern about 
the electoral process, but what we need to see is those words 
matched by action and to see the apparent greater concern for the 
human rights situation translate into real policy consequences for 
Ethiopia if it does not shift course. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. Just finally, Mr. Amum 
Okiech, could you explain to us the relevance of the change and the 
split in the energy portfolio by President Bashir into three, sepa- 
rating oil, mining and electricity recently, and has the cooperation 
of the NCP changed or improved after the national election and the 
recent appointment of the new cabinet? You can give me your as- 
sessment of the new appointees in the North and as I mentioned, 
the splitting of the energy portfolio. Do you think this has some- 
thing to do with the upcoming referendum on January 9, 2011? 

Mr. Amum Okiech. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The decision to 
split the ministry of mining and energy into three separate min- 
istries is driven by the consideration that possible outcome of the 
referendum may be secession of Southern Sudan where petroleum 
is largely produced in Southern Sudan, and it may be a ministry 
that may not be there after the referendum in Northern Sudan or 
possibly having very limited functions. 

In that case also, the National Congress Party has been investing 
in the center of Sudan, particularly in the northern parts of Sudan 
in building dams for the production of energy from hydroelectric 
power as well as also developing plans to develop agricultural irri- 
gated schemes along the Nile, particularly in Northern Sudan. 
Now, this program of building hydroelectric power and dams in 
Northern Sudan has caused a very serious concern that would need 
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attention by the international community and the Government of 
United States. 

The Nubian people, who are a marginalized people in the far 
north or Northern Sudan, are under attack and are in danger of 
extinction because the process of the constructions of the dams is 
being done without their consultation. Their villages and land is 
being submerged under water. Also, there is an intentional cultural 
genocide that is being carried out where the ancient civilization of 
the Nubian people is being destroyed and submerged under water. 
This is going to be a loss not only to the Sudanese people, not to 
the Nubian people; this is a human patrimony that need to be pro- 
tected. 

Also, the land of the Nubian people is being usurped from them. 
They are being displaced and being sent to inhospitable areas with- 
out compensation, and actually tomorrow here in Washington there 
is going to be a memorial by the Nubian people to remember the 
victims who have been killed by the Sudanese authorities resisting 
to defend their land from being usurped in the process of building 
dams, so the ministry of energy is a ministry that is going to focus 
in development of energy, particularly hydroelectric energy, and 
building of dams. 

Why the mining, the third ministry, is being separated was the 
aim of development of mineral resources, particularly in eastern 
Sudan, especially gold, and the people of eastern Sudan are 
marginalized, are excluded from these processes. There land is 
being taken. Their resources are being used, and revenues from the 
exploitation of the mineral resources in eastern Sudan are not 
being brought to benefit the marginalized people of eastern Sudan, 
particularly the very people whose land these resources are found. 

Again, there is also an issue of concentration of the opportunities 
of development in the center and exploitation of resources of the 
marginalized areas like the far north or the east in the benefit of 
the ruling elites in Khartoum to the total marginalization and ex- 
clusion of the people of eastern Sudan, particularly the Bija, so the 
petroleum ministry now has been assigned or has been located to 
the SPLM, and an SPLM minister would be developing this port- 
folio. I believe the main important task would be to bring in trans- 
parency in how the oil sector has been developed and managed. 

There has been a serious lack of transparency. The National 
Congress has developed this sector exclusively and in a very con- 
trolled-type process excluding the Government of Southern Sudan 
from participating in the management of the oil sector whether in 
the development of the production in the fields or in the manage- 
ment of its transport and processing as well as in the auction and 
sale of the Sudanese petroleum. The reports, including of inter- 
national and independent organization like Global Witness indicate 
that Southern Sudan has been cheated for up to nearly 26 percent 
of its share, which is giving Southern Sudan less than half of its 
deserved rights, and this is a serious issue. 

With the formation of the government of national unity or the 
Government of Sudan in Khartoum, definitely there is cooperation. 
The SPLM has been allocated 30 percent of the total portfolios rep- 
resenting Southern Sudan having been the party that has won 
election in the south while the remaining 70 percent is occupied by 
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the National Congress Party and other parties associated with it 
or allied to the National Congress Party. We are desirous to de- 
velop better relations with the National Congress as we manage 
the transition of our country through the remaining short period of 
the interim period possibly to emerge as two independent states. 

It is only through dialogue and serious discussions that the par- 
ties are required to have that we will be able to avoid a return to 
war and avoid a collapse of real peace but achieve a transition to 
permanent peace even if that would mean establishment of appeals 
of two states. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. At this time, before I turn 
over to the ranking member, let me recognize in the audience the 
Honorable Asha Abdalla, chairperson of the Somali’s Women’s Par- 
liamentary Association. Would you stand please and be recognized? 
Thank you. We are very pleased to have you with us here. Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Ali Aden and Mr. 
Menkhaus, could you tell us do you believe that the United States 
is doing enough with regards to Somalia? Resources, policy-wise 
and the like, Ms. Ali Aden? 

Ms. Ali Aden. Thank you. First of all, as a student who is 
trained in medicine, I have always learned the importance of his- 
tory, knowing the history of the patient in order to treat the pa- 
tient. I believe our Government, United States Government, wheth- 
er it is this one or the previous ones truly missed the opportunity 
to study the history of the conflict and all the contributors of that 
conflict. When Ethiopia invaded Somalia back in 2006, we have 
consistently spoken to the State Department discouraging that sup- 
port should not be given to the invasion, and of course we thought 
that policy was an ill-advised foreign policy. 

That was not going to work, and we found out the results. It cre- 
ated more radicals in Somalia and in the region, and everybody 
else who was involved since that was the worst decision the United 
States has ever made to support Ethiopia. Now, coming back, if the 
current administration is doing enough, I would say no, and the 
reason I say that is because the U.S. administration is depending 
always on neighboring countries to understand Somalia and to find 
a cure to the disease that lies on land. We see 150 ships are in the 
seas outside Somalia, all trying to stop the piracy, when in fact the 
piracy is the symptom. It is not the disease. 

The disease lies on land, and that is to find political stability in 
Somalia. Therefore, what the United States Government should do 
is instead of depending on the intelligence collected by the Ethio- 
pian Government, Kenyan or Ugandese to actually do things in 
their own way and engage the Somali people, especially the Dias- 
pora. There is a huge force of Somali Diaspora sitting outside So- 
malia, some in neighboring countries. 

Somalis in the Diaspora send every year what we know docu- 
mented by the UNDP, $1.5 billion to Somalia, and that is only how 
much we know. They sustain Somalia plus the resilience of those 
inside, so what the U.S. needs to do is to empower what existed 
because I don’t believe in anarchy, and most of us who advocate for 
change believed to build on what existed. Let us not make the 
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same mistake that we made with the Islamic Courts when we de- 
stroyed them because we had opportunity there to build on them. 

There are safe regions in Somalia, in the northwest, northeast. 
Let us have reconciliations supported by United States Govern- 
ment and allies and hold a serious and genuine reconciliation that 
is holistic that includes all the stakeholders and hold inside Soma- 
lia, the safe areas, and most of us have been proposing lately in 
different forums to have the next reconciliation, which is the last, 
the most holistic, hopefully the most productive and the only one 
that is needed from here on forward held in Hargeysa. Why take 
it outside? The people in the northeast and northwest need the 
funds that we spend outside trying to reconcile these people. 

Also, the 4.5 formula, the clan formula system is not working. It 
is a formula that has become the worst obstacle and impediment 
to peace process in Somalia because these people selected are loyal 
to the clan and not to the nation. We should elect people based on 
their capacity, capabilities and previous experience and inject the 
Diaspora into the government. We have few right now in the gov- 
ernment who left from the Diaspora, but it is like a drop in the sea. 
We need to have more, maybe flood more of the Diaspora into the 
government and hopefully create the change that we need with the 
help of the nationalities like the American citizens who went there. 

Mr. Menkhaus. In my view, I think we are not doing enough on 
several levels, first on humanitarian relief. Somalia is the site of 
the worst humanitarian crisis in the world. Historically the United 
States Government has been extremely generous. It is been a lead- 
er in the provision of humanitarian assistance to those in need, but 
because of the suspension of food aid, there is a debate right now 
as to why WFP and others have suspended their activities in south 
central Somalia. 

On the one hand, it is because of insecurity from Shabaab and 
other groups. On the other hand, it is because of concerns about 
the Patriot Act and OF AC and the liability that Americans and or- 
ganizations might have if substantial benefits accrue to a terrorist 
organization from our assistance. We need to grant a waiver to 
those organizations. For organizations working in areas controlled 
by Hamas and Hezbollah, that would be not only an important way 
to remove one of the hurdles to resumption of humanitarian aid, 
we would also put all of the burden on Shabaab when Somalis ask 
the question, “Where is the assistance?” Somalia is in huge trouble 
now. It is the hungry season, there is no food aid, and we need to 
make sure that they understand exactly who the obstacle is. It is 
not us. It is not the Treasury Department. It is Shabaab. I think 
that we can do that without guarantees that the aid will not sub- 
stantially benefit Shabaab. I think it is low-handing fruit for us. 

Politically, another set of low-hanging fruit is engagement. We do 
not have enough people in our embassy in Nairobi engaging on So- 
malia. The State Department will be the first to tell you, and 
USAID as well, we need a full-court press of engagement across 
every spectrum of society. Right now, we have very limited oppor- 
tunities to dialogue with Somalis in civil society, in business and 
politics and religion. 

We are actually losing a public relations battle with Shabaab, 
which is doing outrageous things in the country, such as banning 
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the viewing of world cup soccer matches. How that is possible, I 
don’t know. We need to be able to take control of the narrative. 
There is so much that we are doing that is positive. There is so 
much that Somalis do like about the United States, and I think one 
of the things that we can do much more is people to people develop- 
ment and diplomacy. 

That is one of our great strengths around the world, the amount 
of foreign assistance that isn’t necessarily official. It is unofficial, 
sister city programs. All kinds of opportunities are out there for the 
American people to engage with Somalis so that they start again 
to see us as they once did, which is the land of opportunity and 
a source of freedom and development. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you so much. Because we are running out of 
time, I have a number of questions, but we have another set of 
votes. On Eritrea, the International Religious Freedom Act des- 
ignation of country of particular concern, again Eritrea has been 
named a CPC country. This week, Eritrea became a Tier 3 country 
on its violations of human trafficking and particularly as it related 
to labor trafficking. 

A number of important recommendations have been made by the 
U.S. Commission on International and Religious Freedom about 
going beyond the 2005 actions, which was just to prevent the sale 
of defense articles to Eritrea, including, and I think one of the best 
targeted sanctions against individuals and institutions identified as 
responsible for or complicit in serious human rights abuses. I was 
wondering either now or for the record if any of you had any spe- 
cific thoughts? 

It would seem to me two terrible designations, CPC and Tier 3, 
religious freedom, human trafficking and all the other problems 
Eritrea has. We need to take it a new level I would think, but what 
is your view? Ted? 

Mr. Dagne. I think it is important to put this in proper context. 
One, I do think that putting Eritrea along the line of Saudi Arabia 
and Sudan in terms of religious discrimination in my view is way 
off target. The major religions, including Christians, Muslims and 
the minorities, Jews coexist peacefully for centuries, and yes, there 
has been a problem registering the evangelicals in particular in 
Eritrea, but to make the conclusion that across the board there is 
religious discrimination I think is in my view wrong and cannot be 
factually supporting. 

I have read the International Religious Commission report. I met 
with them a week ago, and I asked the last time they went there 
to investigate this. It was 2004, so while there are problems in reg- 
istering some religious groups, I think it is important that this 
issue is put in proper context. 

Mr. Smith. But with all due respect, is it your testimony that 
forced recantations of faith and torture of believers is not hap- 
pening or not happening to the degree? I mean, if they asked to go 
tomorrow, would they be allowed to go and visit with the religious 
prisoners? I am talking about either State Department or the 
United States Commission on International Religious Freedom be- 
cause both bodies, independent and separate, our own State De- 
partment and this independent commission, have come to the iden- 
tical conclusions, which are contrary to yours. 
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Mr. Dagne. My investigation, my research, and I have heen to 
Eritrea more so than those who had claimed to have heen there to 
do this report is that yes, there are people who we have heen de- 
tained and arrested by the Eritreans, but I have not witnessed, 
heard or saw any credible evidence to show me that the religious 
leaders have been tortured. There have been a number of releases 
of religious individuals who have been arrested for one reason or 
another, some of whom have been arrested for refusing to serve in 
the national service. 

Some have been arrested for meeting according the government 
rules and regulations illegally, but I am not here to say that there 
are now discrimination, there are no arrests, yes. Have there been 
deliberate delays and denials of registration of religious groups? 
But what I am stating for the record is that this has to be put in 
the proper context that Eritrea does not deliberately discriminate 
or penalize its religious leaders or followers. 

Mr. Smith. Ms. Lefkow, do you agree with that? 

Ms. Lefkow. I do, and I don’t. I mean, I think we have docu- 
mented some very serious human rights abuses in Eritrea, includ- 
ing on the score of denial of freedom of religion to various groups 
including Pentecostals and Jehovah’s witnesses, and I think we are 
extremely concerned about the human rights situation, actually. 
There is no question that it is a society that has become increas- 
ingly militarized where military service and conscription, for exam- 
ple, continues indefinitely. 

This is generating an outfiux of refugees from Eritrea that has 
grown substantially in the last couple of years, and I think this is 
always a good indicator of things going very wrong at home when 
you have these kind of increased migration flows, but I think 
where I would agree with my colleague is there is another dimen- 
sion to Eritrea’s human rights crisis. 

It is also very much part of the regional picture, and I think the 
one thing that the United States has to be incredibly cautious 
about is having a balanced and principled approach to the region 
because I think that the appearance of imbalance and of partisan 
backing to forces that commit abuses as has been referred to al- 
ready, for example, supporting or being perceived to support the 
Ethiopian military when it commits abuses, being perceived to sup- 
port the TEG when it commits abused, being perceived to support 
AMISOM when it indiscriminately shells civilians in Mogadishu. 

I think this is very much contrary to the interests of the United 
States to have this perception circulating, and I think that is why 
it needs to be extraordinarily careful about how it handles the situ- 
ation with Eritrea because to be seen as zealously anti-Eritrea and 
not taking a balanced approach to the very serious human rights 
abused that the Ethiopian Government is committing I think is not 
the interest of this government in this country. 

Mr. Smith. I would agree. I mean, we have raised when it was 
under the Bush administration, and I actually did the Ethiopia 
Human Rights Act. Mr. Payne, our chairman, did it the following 
2 years later, and we were very discouraged by our Government 
through both administration’s response, but with Eritrea, it seems 
to me that we are trying to stand in solidarity with those who are 
in prison, and I would love it if the U.S. Commission for Inter- 
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national Religious Freedom could visit and have access to pris- 
oners. I doubt that they can, but I will follow up on that. 

Finally, and this would be for the record because we are out of 
time, but, Ms. Ali Aden, you talked about the toxic waste and radi- 
ological, and Eni Faleomavaega on this committee has been abso- 
lutely dogged in reminding us year in and year out that the French 
detonated so many atomic weapons which have had a dispropor- 
tionate, horrific impact on the ecosystems and the lives of people 
living in the South Pacific, and now it would appear there is a kind 
of deja vu here with regards to toxic dumping. 

I wonder if for the record or briefly now but certainly for the 
record because Nick Nuttall of the U.N. Environmental Program 
has raised this. He did it during the tsunami when he said people 
were getting sick because of this stuff washing up on shore. Could 
you provide a more detailed record and anyone else who would like 
to on this toxic dumping of radiological and mercury and all the 
other terrible things that do grave injury to people? 

Ms. Ali Aden. Also included in my testimony, written statement, 
the information that I put in there is what is out there so far be- 
cause it seems the international community is busy with the pi- 
racy, and like I say, it is a symptom, so for the past 15 years or 
so, toxic waste dumping has been taking place in the Somali Sea, 
most of it coming from the European countries and Asian countries. 

Mr. Smith. Do you have any names of companies that might be 
doing that? 

Ms. Ali Aden. There are no names that have been publicly an- 
nounced, but there has been certain countries in Europe, and there 
are some in Asia, so I would not want to go ahead of the game 
when this hearing was not just about these countries, but I would 
love to have a hearing where really the whole issue is dominated 
by the toxic waste dumping in Somalia because what you have is 
a ticking environmental bomb. If things even work out in Somalia, 
we don’t know what is going to happen on the next tsunami or if 
anything else goes wrong. 

I cannot name particular countries, but we know consistently Eu- 
ropean countries and Asians have been named even by the U.N. 
agencies and also the former U.N. Envoy, Ould-Abdallah, has also 
mentioned that. 

Mr. Payne. Let me thank you all very much. I think we are on 
the court on most of these issues. However, I don’t want you to say 
I said something behind your back after you left, but let me also 
talk about the conscription in Eritrea now. It is wrong, and they 
say you must join the military. However, as you may recall, when 
I was coming up, I had to also by law go into the military, and if 
I didn’t, I could be imprisoned or not allowed to have student aid. 

Many in the United States of America left the country and went 
to Canada if they did not want to go into the military. I am not 
condoning it. I am just simply saying, and I think your point was 
good about on balance on the religions. I visited religious places in 
Eritrea myself and saw the Jewish, the Catholic, the Protestants 
and so forth. There is no question that there has been a restriction 
on the registration of new religions, including some of the 
Evangelicals, and we discussed that. 
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The other thing too we were able through negotiations on a trip 
that I had with Mr. Dagne many years ago after consultation with 
the leadership of Eritrea that a number of prisoners were released 
after we had dialogue with the President and his cabinet people, 
and so I think that dialogue is much more important than a ham- 
mer. To try to exclude and cut Eritrea off and have no dialogue I 
think gains us nothing. 

I do think that as long as there is some opportunity to have dia- 
logue, I would not like to see them put on a state sponsor of ter- 
rorism with North Korea and Iran. Eritrea is not, in my opinion, 
a North Korea or Iran. With 5 million people, I am not sure they 
can bring the world down, but we need to try to get them to under- 
stand that there must be more cooperation. Mr. Dagne? 

Mr. Dagne. Just for the record. Chairman Payne, the national 
service in Eritrea is a service for everyone across the board for less 
than 2 years, and it is not entirely military training. You are not 
recruited into the military. The 1 year actually is studying for your 
twelfth grade, and it is about 6 months where they will be getting 
military training, and no one, including the President’s son, actu- 
ally had gone through that, the son of the defense minister. Every- 
one had to do that service the same way they do it in Israel and 
in other countries. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. 

Ms. Lefkow. Sorry. I just want to clarify for the record, and our 
objection at Human Rights Watch is not toward conscription per se, 
not at all. 

Mr. Payne. Okay. 

Ms. Lefkow. Our concern with Eritrea is the indefinite nature 
because we have found that in many, many cases the 2 years ends 
up actually being many, many years and sometimes indefinite serv- 
ice in Eritrea, so that is the concern. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. All right. I do hope we can revisit Soma- 
lia. As you know, I went to Mogadishu and had an excellent day 
there on the ground and met with women’s groups and education 
groups and 30 different women’s groups at one time, educators and 
so forth, and I think that there is a great opportunity. I think we 
are not maximizing it. Of course, I had an unpleasant experience 
on the way out because it was so positive. 

The press conference was so positive about my wanting Ameri- 
cans to come back. I was the first American to go there maybe in 
a dozen years or so. Al-Shabaab shot missiles at my plane on the 
way out, however. Fortunately, they didn’t succeed, but I think it 
was desperation because they don’t want people to come in because 
they thrive when others stay out, so I hope that we can have 
enough security so that we can get the EU and other Americans 
to go into work with the fledgling government. 

Now since I must get over to vote again, but there was one thing 
I wanted Mr. Smith to hear, but I am sure that staff can relay it 
to him that we looked at the language in the Constitution, and the 
draft Constitution of Kenya says that abortion is not permitted un- 
less in the opinion of a trained health professional there is a good 
need for emergency treatment or the life of the health of the moth- 
er is in danger, so to say that the new Constitution will allow abor- 
tion on demand is totally incorrect. 
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It does not say that, and people continue to say that, but it is 
not correct. Abortion is illegal in Kenya. This reaffirms the current 
Kenya penal code. It does not change the penal code, and that out- 
siders are going in and reinterpreting what it says. It says that 
abortion is not permitted unless in the opinion of a trained health 
professional there is a need for emergency treatment or the life or 
the health of the mother is in danger, period. 

With that, I will ask unanimous consent that members have 5 
legislative days to revise and extend their remarks. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. Let me once again thank the witnesses. We 
could be here all day, and if there were not votes, we would be here 
all day, but thank you all. You were an excellent panel, and thank 
you those in the audience. Thank you. The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:03 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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